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The Strength and the Weakness of Art. 


Beresford Hope for 
his address as Presi- 
dent of the Art Sec- 
tion of the Social 
Science Congress,— 
an address which, 
both in diction and 
en : in thought, sounds a 
higher note than is usually heard now in dis- 
courses on the subject of Art. For it is a 
characteristic of the decided emphasis which 
has of late years been laid upon the importance 
of a sound and complete technique in art, that 
many who discuss the subject have come to 
speak of technical excellence as if it were the 
one thing needful, and too many artists have 
put this thought into act in works destitute 
of any very apparent aim beyond that of 
exhibiting technical mastery. It is somewhat 
remarkable that this material way of regarding 
art should be, as it certainly is in great 
measure, the outcome of the movement in 
favour of a greater earnestness in art which 
in the younger days of this generation 
was called pre-Raffaellitism. The men who 
initiated that movement meant an earnest 
protest against slackness of execution and cold 
conventionalism in the choice and treatment of 
subjects. They would have been heart and 
soul in sympathy with the spirit of Mr. Hope’s 
remarks at Birmingham. But the doctrine of 
close and precise study of technical correct- 
hess was more easily adopted and carried on 
than its correlative doctrine of earnestness and 
loftiness of aim and feeling, and we have the 
result in a prevalence of works of art of which 
the subjects interest us little, and in which 
technical achievement seems the principal 
object. This tendency to exalt technique dis- 
proportionately may be said to be the be- 
setting “weakness” of the artist, considered 
“8 a craftsman ; while the tendency to think 
more of the spirit and meaning of the work 
me of ” technical power or shortcoming is 

special weakness (for it is a weakness when 
i a me of be amateur. Mr. Hope’s 
ronan o. sentially that of an amateur, 
wide ma : _ ordinary one. For there are 
re “ad : amateurs ; and it is worth while 
ai chy bd ae to the remarks of an 
sahiseh of ae s and feels strongly on the 

on interest to both. 


Ph sm - always been a little difficulty, 
pee rt Section of the Social Science 
hE = was Inaugurated, in drawing the 
re ween that which is pure and un- 
“a tated art-criticism and that which is 

n the proper scope of the association, 











the consideration of the relation of art to our 
theory of life and of social organisation; or 
rather, the line has sometimes not been drawn 
at ali, and the audience have listened to 
addresses the proper locality for which would 
have been the lecture-platform of an academy 
of art. Mr. Hope, as he observed at the close 
of his address, set himself to find a connecting 
link between art and “social science.” And 
he finds it, in the first place, in calling our 
attention for a moment away from the mere 
question of artistic execution and artistic 
success, to consider the origin and the meaning 
of art itself in the widest sense of the word. 
Objects of art are manifold; art herself is 
“the one informing, harmonising, life-giving 
spirit which runs through all the visible 
creation”; and Mr. Hope boldly but happily 
presents it as synonymous with what is truly 
styled “wisdom,” “the breath of the power of 
God, and a pure influence flowing from the 
power of the Almighty,” of which wisdom art 
is the visible sign. And the deduction from 
this is that art cannot be regarded as existing 
for itself alone; it is strong in proportion as 
it is the helpmate and the herald of morality, 
and weak in proportion as the artist worships 
himself, and deals with his art as if it were 
the end as well as the means. 


‘¢ This is a position on which I very emphatically 
insist. It is important at all times, and it never 
was more so than in the present day, when esthetic 
perceptions,—for the old word ‘artistic’ is quite 
out of fashion,—would, if we would believe the 
depth or precision of thought of excited and gush- 
ing votaries, seem ready to pose as the substitute 
of old-fashioned morality and generally accepted 
common sense. As you love art, and if you love 
art, resist this. True art never can be immoral, for 
it remembers of what it is the influence. False art, 
—that is, art which thinks of itself and not its mis- 
sion,—has only self to rely on, and self’s percep- 
tions ; and in its weakness it must become sensual.” 


How many pictures on the walls of con- 
temporary exhibitions in England and France 
illustrate this position it is hardly necessary to 
remark. Mr. Hope, though declining :.uy claim 
to be a critic, in the strict sense, of pictorial 
art, goes to the painters of the past for an 
example, in a parallel or contrast between 
Rubens and Fra Angelico ; the one confessedly 
great in all attributes of art except the very 
highest ; the other, with no vestige about him 
of the heroic, yet so absolutely self-forgetful in 
his enthusiastic devotion to the higher aim of 
art as to have a claim to be cited as showing 
forth the strength of art. 

The comparison is, perhaps, not entirely just 
to Rubens. He is an exceptional figure among 
artists. Of a large proportion of eminent 
painters, sculptors, and musicians it might be 
said that what was highest and best in them 





came out in their art. With Rubens it appears | 





to have been the reverse ; he was an instance- 
of the less numerous class of whom _ it 
may be said that the man was_ higher 
than the artist. All that we know of Rubens. 
shows him to have been a man of high stamp, 
a man eminently healthy and noble in cha- 
racter ; and it might perhaps be more truly 
said that it was in artistic rather than in moral 
elevation that he was, as a painter, defective. 
Rubens’s real sin in his paintings is against 
“good taste” rather than against any more 
serious or important canons of life and conduct, 
and against that sina higher and keener artistic 
sense would have safeguarded him. That he 
was not possessed by any very serious aim in 
his painting, however, must be conceded, He 
was a man who took life joyously and easily, 
but he seems to have had the great merit of 
living a life of prosperity and affluence in a 
thoroughly healthy and generous spirit. In 
speaking of Angelico Mr. Hope admits the 
weak side,—the want of human nature in his 
work,—involving partial failure, because “ the 
painter was forgotten in the friar.” In the case 
of Rubens we might say that the painter was a 
little forgotten in the man. The daily life of 
the man was wholesome and honest, what may 
be called in a sense princely (the word seems 
somehow to fit Rubens well), but he did not 
cherish any ideal beyond it. 

For that is what, as Mr. Hope says, the 
matter comes to ; the strength or weakness of 
art consists in the conformity or divergence of 
the artistic product from an ideal, “ the closest 
representative of which, allowing for the 
poverty of language in lending itself to 
abstract thoughts, would be morality.” When 
we attempt to apply the same principle of 
reasoning to architecture, another element is 
introduced. Architecture is not only occu- 
pied with beauty of composition, but with 
soundness of construction ; it has the morality 
of construction as well as the morality of com- 
p sition. So Mr. Hone wuts it. It is sur- 


prising that he should entirely pass over the- 


immense difference between the nature and 
degree of the possible moral elemeni in paint- 
ing and sculpture, which represent actual ideas 
and characters, and reflect life, as compared 
with that possible in architecture, which is 
only an abstract or metaphysical form of art. 
Some one has said of music that it has the 
privilege, as an art, of being incapable in itself 
of expressing a wrong or pernicious idea. The 
same holds true of the art which is in the 
realm of form what music is in the realm of 
sound. Architecture, pure and simple, cannot 
express an idea of morale, right or wrong. 
The distinction is really, when we come to 
speak of the morality of art, a tremendous 
one ; to pass it over was to let slip one 
of the points of the subject. In a lesser 
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and more special sense, however, there is no 
Co :bt a kind of moral right and moral wrong 
in architecture. There is truth or falsity of 
architectural style, regarded as the expression 
of constructional fact; and there is, what is 
more important and touches more nearly upon 
serious moral ground, soundness or falsity of 
construction, in all ics branches, statical and 
sanitary. It is only in regard to this latter 
part of the subject that the morality of archi- 
tecture can be spoken of asa matter involving 
serious moral praise or reprobation. The 
question of truthfulness of style, as an ex- 
pression of construction, involves the question 
4f good or bad reasoning, and of more or !ess 
true artistic perception, but these are hardly 
matters of morality, unless we come to the 
extreme case, that in which an architect 
deliberately puts up some architectural features 
which are not wanted and have no relation to 
he construction, in order to give a more 
attractive and important appearance to his 
juilding. The capability of doing even this, 
3,owever, though it is no doubt in one sense 
., 92am and a falsehood, hardly involves moral 
culpability. It would not surprise any one to 
find that a man who put up useless columns 
ot buttresses for mere garniture in his build- 
4j ngs, was nevertheless generally truthful in his 
speech, and paid his bills: honestly. But a 
man who would habitually, to save trouble, 
time, and money, build houses which were 
unsafe in construction and insanitary in 
arrangement, we should not: be surprised to 
find would take advantage of his fellows in 
other immoral ways; we should regard him 
aus aman not to be trusted in any relation of 
life. This latter kind of defect implies real 
immorality of principle; the former only 
implies vulgarity of mind.* 

It is only this question of refinement and 
truthfulness of expression which is really con- 
«<erned in the battle of the styles, to which 
Mr. Hope referred at some length, and in 
regard to which he might have said ‘‘ quorum 
pars magna furt.” According to his view, the 
‘whole battle of the styles was a conflict for the 
two architectural moralities, the morality of 
construction and the morality of composition. 
But we do not see what the morality of con- 
struction has to do with that question. Mr. 
Hope retraced some former ground and fought 
some old battles over again in defence of 
Gothic architecture, saying with fresh point 
and emphasis what has been said before, and 
what in the main few of us. would question ; 
only that there are other sides to the matter 
which were not represented. .But Mr. Hope 
concluded by speaking strongly in regard to 
the importance of the constructive morality of 
building, in whatever style. The engineers on 
the one hand, he said, if they invade the 
province of the architect, “ must condescend to 
those principles of composition, of dignity in 
anasses, of grace in details, which are the 
features which make a building delightful to 
wn unsciehtific eye.” Would the Thames Em- 
dankment, he asks, have been worse if the 
-artist’s hand had been visible in the details, 
and particularly in the parapet? But the very 
fact that the engineers have to some extent, 
and not with happy results, invaded the field 
of architecture, should make the architects the 
more careful not to fail in the practical 
problems in which the engineers are their 
real rivals. It was a blow to Gothic archi- 
tecture when the most eminent Gothic archi- 
tect of his day was forced by official orders 
into Classical harness. But, says Mr. Hope :— 

‘Talking in this connexion, I ‘must say that, in 
my opin'on, a more severe blow was dealt to the 
credit of Gothic architecture by the discovery that, 
with all the pains which the chief of Gothic artists 
had taken to prove how gracefu'ly he could dance 
in the fetters of that alien style which official pre- 
judice had forced upon him, he has yet shown him- 
self so strangely unappreciative of the responsibility 
which rests on every architect to master, and go 
bestow his personal care upon the sanitation of his 
building, than by the apparent readiness with which 
he ever assumed those fetters; for an ill-drained 
building produced by an able man must be weak, 
lamentably weak, in the trappings of whatever style 
it may be garnished.” 





* Here we may be reminded, perhaps, of the moral 
dictum of the mothe. in Punch,—*‘ It is worse than wicked, 
ebiid ; it is vuigar,” | | 








That unfortunate defalcation from architec- | 
tural principle in the matter of the Foreign 
Offic s has evidently never been forgiven by 
the Gothicists. The perpetrator of the deed is 
to the a “A lost leader,”— 


“ Just for a handful of silver he left us !”’ 


and may, like the hero of the poem, be “ par- 
denod in Heaven,” but not here. But Mr. 
Hope should be impartial. Is there no other 
Government building, of pure Gothic type, the 
practical deficiencies of which have caused it 
t» be regarded by many as a blow to Gothic 
architecture ? 

However, we are grateful for an address 
which holds up so high a principle throughout, 
in such dignified and manly language, and 
which was more directly practical even than 
at first appeared, seeing that, as Mr. Hope 
observed, his subject had led him from Fra 
Angelico to the drainage of public offices ; not 
irantly reminding us, by this long transition, 
low large a field is covered hy the subject, 
how many things in life are more or less con- 
nected with and acted upon by the strength or 
weakness of art. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ITS 
APPLICATION TO BUILDING UNDER 
THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


a) N the rooms devoted to the display 
of the educational: exhibits of the 
Christian Brothers of France and 
other foreign countries, in the new 
building of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, South Kensington, the builder, the 
building workman, and the young architect 
and engineer too, will learn not a little to 
their advantage. Asa preliminary we would, 
however, recommend the intelligent and 
practical-minded visitor to rid himself of his 
bias and local prejudices, if he has any, 
and judge whatever objects meet his view 
on their intrinsic merits alone. We are not 
concerned in this journal about the peculiar 
political or religious views of any party, and 
certainly, in the important matter of technical 
education in its application to our building 
industries, we are desirous of assisting, as far 
as it lies in our power, any and every move- 
ment judiciously directed towards that end, 
whether without or within this country. It 
therefore affords us pleasure to direct special 
attention to the practical character of the 
teaching in connexion with building construc- 
tion imparted by the Christian Brothers, and 
so well and elaborately illustrated by the 
diversified exhibits shown in the French 
Department of the Health Exhibition in the 
room already mentioned. The system pursued 
by the Brothers is the suiting of their instruc- 
tion to the places in which their schools are 
established, and they make a special study of 
building materials in connexion with practical 
geometry, of which they have thousands of 
specimens. A noteworthy feature in the 
system is that no pupil is allowed to do 
anything mechanical till he has, as a matter 
of sketching and designing, shown that he fully 
understands what he is about to undertake. The 
many designs that may be seen, hung up or in 
the portfolios free to inspection, will prove that 
this is practically acted upon. In France the 
Brothers have a large number of public 
elementary private day and boarding schools, 
as well as technical and agricultural schools. 
Besides ordinary schools and _ colleges in 
Belgium they direct art schools and training 
colleges. Again, in the United States and 
Canada the community have numerous schools, 
academies, and colleges, and everywhere the 
same general methods are followed of teaching, 
modifying, however, the details to the custom 
of the country, and varying the programme to 
meet local requirements and growing wants. 
It may not be amiss en passant to say here that 
the Institute or the Society of the Brothers 
was founded in France, so far back as 1680, by 
J. B. de Salle, Doctor of Divinity and canon of 
the metropolitan church of Rheims. Educa- 
tional reforms, as well as social and sanitary 
ones, as is proved by the course of history, 
take a long time to carry into effect. La Salle 








—=—=—=—. 
appears, though fully bent on the moral im. 
provement and training of the young, to not 
only have realised the wants of his ace ; 
France, but, to some extent, to have antici. 
pated, paved the way, or provided for some of 
the educational wants of unborn generation 
The Brothers were essentially from the be. 
ginning an order or society of teachers, and as 
such, under La Salle, in France, public prima 
education was established. Of course, ag 
first, special attention is still given to religious 
instruction in the schools of the order, but it 
is remarkable that La Salle required the 
Brothers to make the vernacular tongue the 
basis of their teaching, instead of I atin, Which 
up to his day, if not liter, had been the 
language of the schools. Modern languages 
mathematics, drawing, and architecture entered 
into the programme of La Salle upwards of 
two centuries ago, and formed the course of 
instruction. 

Coming to the fine art exhibits, the Brothers 
show in the rooms of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute their educational manuals or 
books on the various kinds of drawing, with 
corresponding charts, diagrams, and models in 
the flat, supplemented by a large number of 
working models in wood and _ plaster of 
masonry, stone-cutting, carpentry, and joinery, 
including several well-executed models in 
staircase construction. The method of draw. 
ing exhibited by the Brothers, though 
applicable to individuals, is chiefly for class 
instruction, and as such it is used in their 
primary schools, and so graded as to lead the 
student by easy steps to the applications of 
art to industrial design. The course includes 
(1) freehand, ornament, and figure drawing; 
(2) drawing from nature ; (3) tinting and the 
theory of shadows (sciography) ; (4) building 
construction and design; (5) machine con- 
struction and drawing. Comprised in the 
foregoing there is also, firstly, a manual for the 
master’s use to render the teaching methodical 
and for facilitating oral explanation ; secondly, 
model copy-books, with numerous exercises for 
reproduction under the direction of the master. 
Thirdly, a number of models and objects to be 
drawn to a given scale. Models which bear 
more directly upon technical instruction are 
provided with the principal sections required 
for professional demonstration, but there are 
others specially constructed to illustrate planes 
in space,—their intersections and projections. 
Fourthly, a collection of charts, comprising 
some of the more important subjects of the model 
copy-books reproduced in bold but clear outline 
for class teaching. Fifthly, there is a model 
illustrating the principles of Perspective. In 
the albums and portfolios (numbering 390), 
which are certainly arranged with the view of 
facilitating inspection, will be found the work 
of the students. These comprise architectural 
drawings from actual measurements, sketches 
of machinery made by the students when 
visiting large factories and engineering work- 
shops, field-books of compass and — 
surveying, together with a number of - 
corresponding designs and _ plates fully é 
veloped. The following schools contribute 
the largest number of ornamental drawings :— 
The schools of Paris, Rheims, Marseilles, 
Aurillac, Lille, Rome, Caen, and Toulouse. 
The more important geometrical collections 
came from Béziers, Commentry, Rhemms, 4 
Gua, Dreux, La Motte, Dijon, Avignon, _ 
and Bordeaux. An unpublished folio wor 
on drawing is exhibited by the Brothers 12 
charge of the class at Rheims. wate 

We would specially direct the gponagnee : 
our young building workmen who price 
to qualify themselves for the position of _ a 
or clerk of works, to the collection of p r 
and wooden models on view, illustrating sun ry 
of the most difficult pieces of work or pars 
carpentry, and joinery, that occur 1D bul a 
construction. There is no guesswork, BrP 
or “rule-of-thumb,” evidenced in the m : 
of the students on view. Each aprnrers 
stone, or whole course, whether 1t apPe x 
to an oblique arch or bridge, & niche, Pa 
the soffit of a circular-headed door or ha ; 
in a‘circular wall, a spiral stair, a cy"? wer 
wreath, or any other 


form in stone or Woo" 
2 
, e the outcom 
double curvature, each and all ar 
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tical geometry applied to the develop- 
lrg ‘of surfaces in building construction. 

Difficult though some of these problems may 
be on the drawing-board in the building work- 
shop, the construction is here made easy to the 
intelligent youth who has mastered but little 
more than the rudiments of practical geometry. 

Several of the models in —— _o~en 

ceedingly well executed to scale. e joints 
me - ite on every external face, and 
though the model in itself is solid, as it 
were, certain sections or stones are made 
to lift off to show the development of the 
faces of the through joints or inside surfaces 
that abut against each other. Tkus at the 
org a groin, ~ — me “— 

is made to lift out ; and in the model Oo 
circular stair one of the treads can _be lifted 
off, and so in other models designed to illus- 
trate various forms of masonic construction. 
oe ee by = — gp 
of them not halfway yet in their teens) 1s n 
only good in point of execution, but affords a 
good technical lesson to the young pyeg 
workman visitor who may not have had in this 
country an opportunity of seeing how work : 
a similar kind is “set-out” and performed. 
In some of the drawings we examined in con- 
nexion with stone-cutting and joinery we were 
much struck with the powers of delineation 
displayed by students in the schools of the 
Christian Brothers. A mere outline plan, say, 
of acylinder of a staircase, to a youth or an 

yindel eg, y 

ane = one of ans baggy oe 
appear to his eye merely a curve, but when 
developed and projected with its winding 
surfaces, even on paper, it speaks to his mind 
more palpably, and shows something approach- 
ing an embodiment in fulness and form 
though not actually so, until the science in the 
drawing is applied to the construction in wood 
: ang’ apn a A pe must learn to draw 

efore he can learn to model, but, at the same 
time, modelling and drawing can proceed by 
easy stages together. There are many young 
building hands i kshops still who 

uuding hands in our workshops still who 
scarcely understand anything about plans, 
although they may be passably good workmen 
at certain branches of their trade. A model 
of a house or other building would be easily 
understood by the majority of such operatives. 
With the plan of the house in their hands, 
together with the model of it before them, a 
more practical lesson, of course, would be con- 
veyed to them, but this sort of lesson under 
present circumstances in this country seldom 
occurs. We, however, in this journal many 
years ago advised the construction of models 
— sien _ public buildings of 

nce were about being erected. 

_ Returning to the art-teaching of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, the school of St. Luke, at Ghent, 
yng a pcomprchensive epee of Chris- 

art. € courses j de, j iti 
ne = gene pn yn te 

itecture, a 

a ee ; -s extends over seven years. 
followed ential difference in the method 
of Bele _ poe — in the State schools 
and other countries. Specimens 
= tt done will be found in the Belgian 
ree , — technical schools conducted by 
of ann as by a large number 
libits from the New York Catholic 
Protectory, the school of La Salle at Lyons 
siiead mpaanage at Versailles, and from the 
sm tw vs N icholas, Paris. The Protectory 
enty-one years, and was founded 
» a of caring for the destitute 
useful trades N ©. Peer = teaching them 
seomatg -_ tart of the day is spent by the 
sho, ag ne class-room, and part in the work- 
lle sg handicrafts include chairmaking, 
typin Re tailoring, printing, and electro- 
te g: es. ei of the work done are on 
. € school of La Salle admits a 
oe of the most successful students of the 

School a 
acquire a tical nab. worn war ache 
te etical and practical knowledge of 
wen ndustries, In addition to modern lan- 
nna’ political and social economy, the courses 
try, with ap nes geometry, plane trigonome- 
, applications to surveying, experi- 

mental physics, organic chemi Dees 

the various kind of dre entry, slong with 
design, Lab 8 of drawing and industrial 
. ratories and workshops are pro- 





vided in which the students are afterwards 
instructed in analytic chemistry, cabinetmaking, 
an:i particularly in silk-weaving, which is an 
important local industry. <A certificate of pro- 
ficiency is given to the students who satis- 
factorily complete the course. The exhibits at 
South Kensington in connexion with this 
comprise,—(1) fifty specimens of different 
coloured silk, (2) albums of patterns and 
designs ; (3) specimen-frame, containing the 
arms of the City of London (specially pre- 
pared for the Exhibition) ; (4) senior albums 
of drawing, some of which contain the rough 
draft ; and (5) school work generally. There 
are several very notable features in connexion 
with the Agricultural Schools, the schools of 
St. Nicholas, and the school museums under 
the management of the Brothers, of which a 
large number of exhibits are shown. The 
courses in the first extend over three years, 
students of seventeen who pass a satisfactory 
preliminary examination being admitted. The 
instruction is not confined to the lecture-rooms, 
physical and chemical laboratories, and natural 
history museums, but includes systematic work 


on the model farm, comprising 370 acres. The | N§ 
students are also required to visit the best|i¥ 


farms in the vicinity, and to attend certain 
markets and sales of live-stock, with special 
professors. They also have to accompany 
the Brothers on appointed field-days for the 
practical study of botany, geology, and entom- 
ology. Among the exhibits of the schools, 
besides seeds and grains, plants peculiar to 
certain soils, fodder plants, injurious plants, 
gramine, and cereals, are geological specimens 
and samples of various woods indigenous to 
the district. In the schools of St. Nicholas, 
which are conducted on a large scale, the boys 
are put through a regular course of instruction, 
special attention being paid in the higher 
classes to subjects connected with technology. 
There are several workshops in which are 
taught various kinds of carving in wood and 
stone, engraving on wood and metal, cabinet- 
making and printing, and the construction of 
scientific instruments, levels, telescopes, micro- 
scopes, &c. Some of the workshops and other 
rooms are illuminated by electric light, a 
steam engine and a Gramme dynamo-electric 
machine being provided. Edison’s incan- 
descent lamps are utilised in the physical and 
chemical laboratories. Including the branch 
establishments at Issy and Igny, the St. 
Nicholas schools have an aggregate of upwards 
of 2,500 boys. The exhibits at the Health 
Exhibition of these schools are as a whole very 
commendable, though many of them are the 
work of mere youths. Among these exhibits 
are walnut bookcases, cabinets, lathes, micro- 
scopes, and telescopes, bronze statuettes, 
sundry specimens of modelling, and numerous 
specimens of carving, printing, engraving, and 
bookbinding. The Brothers are alive to the 
importance of providing museums as a portion 
of the machinery of practical education. 
Indeed, the founder of their order, two cen- 
turies ago, was of the same mind, and antici- 
pated some of the educationists who came 
after him. The list of the museums sent from 
the schools of the Brothers in France, Italy, 


the United States, and Canada, though 
incomplete, is a remarkable one, and 
as it will serve an_ educational pur- 


pcse, it will not be out of place to include 
it in our notice: — (1) Annecy. — Speci- 
mens of the geology, mineralogy, and flora of 
Savoy, and of the local industries, with analysis 
of the principal mineral waters. (2) Marseilles. 
—Specimens of local trades and industries 
(oils), (3) Beauvais.—About 1,500  speci- 
mens of various handicrafts. (4) Rome.— 
The marbles and principal earths of Italy. 
(5) Rheims.—Specimens of the local woollen 
industry. (6) Dreux.—A number of separate 
classified collections, showing among other 
matters the successive stages in the manu- 
facture of needles, combs, clocks, flutes, mirror- 
making, wood gilding, printing, &c. (7) Mem- 
phis, U.S.A.—Numerous specimens of cotton. 
(8) Quebec.—Specimens of Canadian woods pre- 
sented to the Brothers’ Commercial Academy 
by Sir Theodore Robitaille, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Quebec. (9) 


of the industries of Savoy. 





Havre.— Objects imported from various parts 


of the world. (10) Chambéry.—Specimens 
(11) Le Gua.— 
Varieties of coal and iron ore (local). (12) 
Arles. — Insects, molluscs, herbaria. (13) 
Trévoux.— School herbarium and objects of 
local industry. 

The collections are well worth examination 
and study, and they are suggestive of similar 
work that ought to be done over the three 
kingdoms. True, we have a number of field 
naturalists’ clubs, entomological, microscopical, 
and composite clubs and societies, in whose 
mixed “Transactions” archzology, geology, 
natural history, botany, and other studies are 
reported, but these, for the most part, are for 
grown men or otherwise for those blest with 
means, and who have ceased to be boys or 
youths long since. Systematic study and in- 
struction of the kind we have noticed is not as 
yet to be found in connexion with our school 
system. 








NOTES. 
SHE past summer has yielded to 


American enterprise an abundant 
wy) archeological harvest. America 
- m™} has its archeological school at. 
Athens (when is England to have the like ?), 
and it is the discoveries of a member of this 
school,—Dr. Sterrett,—during the past summer 
that are shortly chronicled in the Nation of 
August 21st. When the full report appears in 
the papers of the Athenian school, we shall 
hope to notice the discoveries in detail. Mean- 
while, we may mention that Dr. Sterrett has 
directed much of his attention to the identifi- 
cation of ancient sites in the interior of Asia 
Minor. He has also investigated the ruins of 
Antioch, where considerable sculptural remains 
are still extant. He has collected above sixty 
unpublished inscriptions at Antioch, and up- 
wards of a hundred in other parts. Dr. 
Sterrett has a special claim to Englishsympathy, 
because his work has been carried on toa great 
extent in conjunction with a member of our 
own Hellenic Society, Mr. Ramsay, whose 
discoveries in Asia Minor have been a notable 
feature in that Society’s work. By an arrange- 
ment between the two, Dr. Sterrett is to 
publish the inscriptions, Mr. Ramsay the 
topographical discoveries made while the work 
was undertaken in common. 


‘- .- ~** 











kop ever - recurring question of house- 

drainage has for the past week been under 
discussion in the columns of “the leading 
journal,” but we cannot say that any new facts 
have been brought forward. It is natural 
enough that any one who has suffered from the 
consequences of bad drainage should feel sorely 
aggrieved, and that he should be strong im 
his denunciations of architects and builders,— 
without always stopping to inquire whether an 
architect had anything whatever to do with the 
construction and sanitary arrangements of the- 
house that may be in question. As we have 
frequently pointed out, architects are not en- 
gaged by speculating builders to supervise the 
execution of the suburban “ villas” and “ ter- 
races” which spring up with such mushroom- 
like rapidity on what were but yesterday 
meadows and market-gardens. We have 
always been, and ever shall be, strenuous 
advocates for efficient sanitary arrangements 
in dwellings ; indeed, we insisted upon their 
vital necessity many years ago, but it is only 
now that the importance of what we urged so 
long ago is beginning to be generally recog- 
nised. By means let the builder who- 
“scamps” his work, and particularly the 
drainage arrangements, he brought to book 
and adequately punished. But we are afraid 
that the public is not altogether blameless 
even for the builder’s sins of omission and com- 
mission. We some time ago heard a builder 
of good repute deploring the fact that his: 
houses, which were soundly-built and properly 
“sanitated,” would not sell, because they 
were either less “showy” or slightly higher 
in price than those of a less scrupulous. 
rival. The moral of all this is that house- 
purchasers or intending lessees should take 
competent professional advice, and that the 
law which requires the local authorities to see 
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to the proper drainage of every house should | 


be enforced. As one of the correspondents of! 
the Times points out, in nine cases out of ten 
“‘it is not the law in England that is wanting, 
but the strict administration of it.” But in 
justice to the speculating builders, we are 
bound to say that some of them show a laud- 
able desire to arrange the sanitary fittings of 
their buildings on the most approved prin- 
ciples, even as to details regarding which they 
are under no legal compulsion. For instance, 
in many new houses which we have seen lately 
in the metropolis, the sink-wastes have been 
carried through the wall to the external air, so 
as to discharge over an open gully, thus avoid- 
ing direct communication of the sink-pipe with 
the drain,—a communication which is a con- 
stant source of illness in households. 
A® usual the annual autumnal building 
operations have been undertaken in 
Cadogan-place during the month. When the 
inhabitants of this part of London return to 
their homes they will find three or four more 
houses raised a story, and presenting an appear- 
ance of even a more dreary monotony than the 
plain old red brick fronts, which are sometimes 
pleasantly varied with verandahs and creeping 
plants. Cadogan-place is one of the best sites 
in London, with the great length of fairly 
broad garden stretching from one end to the 
other, and with an important thoroughfare 
beyond. Moreover, it is the property in its 
entirety of Lord Cadogan, and the leases are 
only renewed on certain conditions as to re- 
building and enlarging the houses: conse- 
quently there existed an opportunity of im- 
—- the appearance of London by re-facin 
' and enlarging the houses with good architectu 
supervision and according to picturesque and 
attractive plans. Lord Cadogan might thus 
have not only directly added to the beauty of 
the capital, but have given an example to 
smaller and less important landlords. But, 
so far from having done this, the style of the 
enlargement is of the most common-place, 
characterless, and ugly kind, and the whole of 
Cadogan-place will, in a few years, present a 
line of gray and dreary monotony, to serve not 
as an example, but as a warning. It will serve 
also to show that a great deal which is urged 
in favour of large properties in our times, on 
the ground that their rich owners are able to 
improve the general appearance of a town 
more than single individuals, is quite false. 
Had Cadogan-place been owned absolutely by 
individuals it would certainly by this time 
have been a far more attractive spot than it 
is at present, when what small amount of 
were pees which yet exists has been 
estroyed under the supervision of Lord 
Cadogan’s surveyor. 








T the Social Science Congress Mr. John 
Hamer, the author of the paper on “The 
best means, legislative or otherwise, of securing 
those improvements in the dwellings of the 
poor which are essential to the welfare of the 
community,” entered very fully and vigorously 
into the question. Most thoughtful persons 
will agree with him in the prominence which 
he has given to the necessity of efforts being 
made so to instruct the people as to enable 
them to learn for themselves their real state. 
“ The condition of thousands of our fellow sub- 
jects is what it is because they do not know 
what it is.” The Council have wisely adopted 
the principle long ago laid down by the Charity 
Organisation Society. No distribution of 
charity is made, but help is afforded to those 
willing to help themselves. One of the 
remedies in course of prosecution, that of 
‘buying-up bad properties and erecting pro- 
r dwellings on their sites, called forth some 
iscussion, not so much as to the desirability 
of removing the objectionable dwellings, as to 
the agency by which the operation should be 
carried out. The view that the provision 


of the requisite improved accommodation 
should be left to private enterprise under 
effective State supervision seemed to commend 
itself most to the judgment of the meeting, 
and was supported by Professor Gairdner, of 
Glasgow, who considered that it would prove 


“the best preventive against the monstrous 
evils which had occurred in many towns.” 
= his paper before the Social Science Con- 
gress Mr. Walter Besant struck the key- 
note of a very important question in his 
remarks regarding the failure of the Bethnal 
Green Museum to meet the ends for which it 
was founded. “It was,” he said, “an institu- 
tion intended to be a great educational 
centre”; and, “had done none of the things 
for which it was intended. It was simply a 
dumb and silent gallery. There was no 
teaching.” The charge thus plainly put for- 
ward is one by no means confined to the 
Bethnal Green establishment; it may be 
made, with equal truth, against most if not all 
our Museums. The thousands of visitors who 
frequent them wander about in a listless 
manner, and a certain amount of wonder and 
astonishment is kindled in their minds ; but 
do the visitors, taken in the mass, derive any 
real, artistic, or educational benefit from what 
they see? We seem to have failed to fully 
gras the educational use of a Museum. Once 
et there be commenced a series of open public 
lectures in the galleries of our large Museums, 
and we shall see how the people will appreciate 
them. A gentleman who for several years has 
had experience in lecturing, especially to work- 
ing men, furnishes the following illustration of 
the value of a tour through the galleries of the 
British Museum when a few simple explana- 
tions of the meaning and value of the treasures 
there exhibited were given. “Three or four 
working men,” he says, “ were one day staring 
in blank wonder at the Assyrian marbles when 
I was taking a party of friends through the 
collection and explaining some of the inscrip- 
tions. I noticed the men listening to the 
remarks, and presently one of them came to 
me and asked if they might follow us round. 
Permission was readily given, and the men 
commenced to take notes of what was said. 
Some months after I met one of these 
men taking some of his fellow - workmen 
round and using the notes he made on the 
former occasion to explain to them the 
objects exhibited.” Here, then, is a practical 
proof of the value of even casual instruction, 
and of the willingness of working men to listen 
to and benefit by it. It may be said that the 
officials are too much occupied with depart- 
mental duties to find time to prepare and 
deliver lectures. But this is a difficulty which 
is perhaps over-estimated. The general public 
are not likely to require elaborately-prepared 
discourses such as might be submitted to a 
learned society ; it would be sufficient if the 
lecturers were fairly well up in their subjects, 
and acquainted with the most typical and im- 
portant examples in the collections to be used as 
illustrations. Short conversational lectures by 
men possessing these qualifications would entail 
no hard work or great loss of time, and good 
results would soon make themselves manifest, 
especially among the younger students. Very 
strong testimony as to the educational value 
of a museum as an adjunct to a public school 
was recently given by the head-master of 
Rugby at one of the educational conferences at 


South Kensington. 
We: may call the attention of our readers 
to the full description given in another 
column, accompanied by illustrations, of the 
details of plan and construction of the Tem- 
porary Infectious Diseases Hospital recently 
formed at Liverpool, under the direction of the 
City Engineer, Mr. Dunscombe. The enthu- 
siastic young draughtsman, to whom architec- 
tural study means the opportunity of making 
effective sketches of piquant points of ancient 
building, may regard two such pages as of 
slight interest to his aesthetic mind ; but they 
represent what forms the very basis of prac- 
tical architecture, the provision for the most 
healthful conditions for life. We have noticed 
elsewhere some recent remarks touching on the 
“morality ” of art and architecture ; and part, 
and a much neglected part, of architectural 
morality consists in securing sanitary complete- 
ness ina building. The care which seems to 
have been taken in securing the best sanitary 











conditions in this hospital, where sanitary 
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; importan 
ders it a useful and typical example af 
kind, and hence we have thought it Worth 
while to give some space to the ful] statement 


of what some may regard as 
ieee g rather dry 


ONSIDERABLE difference of opinion has 
been expressed, and continues to find ex. 
pression, as to the best means of sewer Venti- 
lation. The question is one of much import. 
ance, involving as it does to a great extent the 
principles to be observed in the construction of 
the sewers themselves, for properly-designed 
and well-constructed self-cleansing sewer 
will obviously, under normal conditio 
always be sweeter than _badly-constructed 
sewers, —such sewers of deposit, for ip. 
stance, as some of the older London cloag 
are, if they still exist. Notwithstand; 
the outcries occasionally made against tha 
London system of ventilating the sewers by 
means of openings in the crown of the street, 
a large number of engineers of repute and 
experience adhere to the opinion (in which we 
are disposed to agree with them) that, all 
things considered, the London method is the 
best, provided that the: openings be suff. 
ciently numerous and therefore sufficiently 
near each other. It would seem, however, 
that this system of street openings is likely 
to be supplemented, in that limited part of 
London which is under the control (for sanitary 
purposes) of the City Commission of Sewer, 
by the use of shafts. We notice that at the 
last meeting of the Commission, on Tuesday, 
Mr. Altman brought up a report from the 
Streets Committee, relative to the suggestion 
of Mr. J. 8S. Scott, “That in all instances 
where new houses are being erected the Con- 
missioners of Sewers place themselves in com- 
munication with the building or other owner, 
and treat with him or them for the construction 
of a proper ventilating shaft in the chimney 
breasts or party or other walls, for the purpose 
of ventilating the sewers, carrying the ventila- 
ting shafts well above all adjoining roofs,” and 
recommended that the same be acted upon. 
The Engineer to the Commission (Colonel 
Haywood) said this was their custom at the 
present time. The Commissioners were quite 
prepared to erect ventilating shafts at their 
own expense. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence urged the importance of 
carrying the shafts sufficiently high so as not 
to be detrimental to other buildings, to 
which we would add : “nor to the occupants 
of the buildings to which the shafts are 
‘attached,” for it is matter of actual experience 
that drain-ventilating shafts and soil-pipe 
heads are sometimes so placed that the foul 
gases emitted from them will, under certain 
conditions of atmosphere and temperature, pass 
down chimney - flues and through dormer 
windows into bedrooms and other apartments. 


HE common tradition that the timber of 
old churches was frequently of = 
nut seems to have been exploded by the 
researches of the French chemist, M. F re 
who procured a large number of pieces ” 
examination, and pronounced that they we 
not chestnut, added to which, chestnut trees 
whatever their abundance in old times, chek 
now extremely rare. We are told “0 
if letters are drawn upon oak and = : 
planks, by means of pure sulphate 0 we 
dissolved in distilled water, the — “ 
appear at once in black upon the oak an a 
deep violet upon the chestnut, while a 
produces a short-lived red upon the ches 
which is much paler and less distinct upo? 
oak. Another mode of examination 5 f 
making sections of the wood, which cant 
well be mistaken, as chestnut timber ge 
only concentric layers, while all Frene 
American varieties of oak show the : pros 
rays crossing the woody fibre from the 
across the circumference. 
A NEW paint, consisting of a mixture o 
white with zinc chloride, has ae oo 
some time in successful use at Bres nes 
ainting wood and metals ; it becca 
ery and can be washed or brushed witho! 


completeness is exceptionally 














injury. It should not be applied, however; in 
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-~ or frosty weather, as it then becomes 
ae ona wo # off easily. Chloride of zinc 
‘snot the only salt which possesses the power 
of forming a mastic by its mixture with zinc 
white, for Sorel long ago showed that the 

roto-chlorides of iron, manganese, nickel, and 
cobalt were good bases for mastic. The Dock- 
yard authorities at Brest have extended their 
experiments, and have shown that the sulphate 
and nitrate of zinc, the nitrate and chloride of 
iron, and the sulphate and nitrate of manganese, 
all form good mastics with zinc white. 





THE PUBLIC WORKS OF EGYPT. 


An account of the Barrage of the Nile, the 
test work executed in Egypt since the fall 
of the Thirty-third Dynasty, is by no means 
easily accessible in this country. We have 
sought in vain in the best scientific libraries 
for information on the subject; and not only 
so, but we have also been unable to discover a 
section, or to obtain any other exact informa- 
tion, of the now dismantled railway from Cairo 
to Suez. We have pleasure, therefore, in calling 
attention to a work just published in Paris by 
M. Felix Paponot, a French engineer, under 
the title “ L’Egypte, son Avenir Agricole et 
Financier,’ which, while chiefly intended to 
advocate the project of a sweet-water canal 
from Ismailia to Port Said, gives a fuller 
account of the régime of the public hydraulic 
works of Egypt than can easily be met with 
elsewhere. 

M. Paponot commences his work with a re- 
iteration of a well-known fact. “It is without 
dispute admitted and recognised that Egypt 
has been from all time a fertile country, of 
great productive wealth, but on condition of a 
good rise of its unique river, and of an intelli- 
gent distribution of its water.” The cultivable 
soil of Egypt is the creation and gift of the 
Nile; but the construction of an enormous 
reservoir designed to regulate the inundations 
of the'river is ascribed to King Amenamhat III., 
the sixth monarch of the Twelfth Dynasty, who 
reigned at Thebes, according to Brugsch, 2,300 
years before Christ. At this date, as appears 
from rock-cut inscriptions, collected by Lepsius 
during his stay in Nubia, the inundation reached 
at Semne and Koomme a point 8:17 matres above 
the greatest height ever attained at present. 
M. Linant, to whom we owe the best map yet 
made of Egypt, has proved that the ancient 
lake Mceris was situated in the south-east part 
of the province of the Fayoum, where the 
a “s the ground and the ancient dykes 
é y deline its site. At the epoch of the 
inundation the waters of the river entered by 
means of a canal into the lake, where locks 
retained them. At the time of low water the 
“er were opened to irrigate the great plains 
. ‘ ae districts in the neighbourhood of the 
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power’ into similar canals. <As to this, it is 
stated, in the report to the Viceroy of Egypt 
before cited, that there is only one point 
in the course of the Nile through Upper and 
Middle Egypt, where the spurs of the mountains 
descend to the bed of the river; and where, in 
consequence, it is possible to construct a solid 
and substantial barrage, founded on the rock. 
This is at Silsilis, which, on Brugsch’s map, 
is marked at about 24° 40’ N. latitude, and 
this is too far above Cairo to have been 
regarded as suitable for the erection of a great 
controlling work of this nature. The spot 
selected for the barrage actually constructed 
was Saidieh, at the origin of the Delta, where a 
massive brick viaduct was constructed, and 
finished in 1853. This work, which crosses the 
two branches of Rosetta and of Damietta at 
their origin, is founded on a wide, but not very 
deep, mass of concrete. The length of the 
barrage across the Rosetta branch, comprising 
sixty-one arches of about five métres span each, 
and two locks of twelve and fifteen métres in 
width, is 465 métres. The total length of the 
barrage across the Damietta branch, which con- 
tains ten arches more than the former, is 545 
métres. In the original plan it was projected 
to close the arches of the viaduct partially 
during the low water by means of iron sluices, 
so as to raise the level of the water above the 
viaduct to a height 44 métres above that below 
it. By this means it would have been possible 
to supply the canals of Lower Egypt with 
water at such a level as to render unnecessary 
the laborious methods now in use of the 
“ sakiehs”’ and “chadoufs,” or rude machines 
worked by men and by bullocks. Lower Egypt, 
it was thought, would be thus rendered inde- 
pendent of the rise of the Nile; as, by regu- 
lating the floodgates, the quantity of water 
applied to cultivation might be increased or 
diminished at will. 

The water-way afforded at low water, with all 
the sluices and flood-gates open, by the barrage, 
is about 990 square métres,a larger areathanthat 
of the cross-section of the river about 2 kilo- 
métreslower down. At the height of the inun- 
dation in 1874, the current occupied an area 
with a cross-section of 7,000 square métres at 
the barrage, while the water-way at the bridge 
of Kasr-el-Nil, was 6,500 square métres, and 
that at Querremat, about 114 kilométres above 
the barrage, was 6,850 square métres. 

Just, however, as were the calculations as to 
water-way afforded by the barrage, which it will 
be seen is such as to allow a full Nile flood to 
pass at a speed very little exceeding a métre 
per second, the execution of the work was not 
such as to admit of the intended benefit result- 
ing from its use. The soil at the spot, which 
has been tested by boring’ to a depth of 
40 métres, consists (as is the case in the greater 
part of the Delta) of a fine Nile silt, readily 
pervious to water. In consequence, it is said, 
of the haste, and of the positive orders, of the 
Viceroy, the foundations of this costly work 
were laid at an altogether inadequate depth. 
‘My conviction is,” reported Mr. Fowler in 
1876,” the foundations of the apron have 
been laid at an inadequate depth, and 
if the barrage is to be repaired and 
finished in such a manner that it may be exposed 
without fear and for many years to the action 
of the waters of the Nile, costly and important 
works must be added in order to put it in such 
a state as it would have been in if the founda- 
tions had been carried, in the first instance, to 
the proper depth.” The apron, or submerged 
platform, as shown on the plates of M. Paponot, 
has only a depth of from 4 to 5 métres below 
the bed of the Nile, and a width of 34 métres. 
The zero of the Nilometer given is 28°21 métres ; 
the level of the lowest water 27°75 métres; 
and the top of the apron is from 26°96 to 26°46 
métres above the datum. The piers, each 
2 métres wide, are continued up the stream as 
dolphins or breakwaters, and the apparatus of 
theiron sluices is fixed at the end‘of the dolphins. 
The apron is laid on a mass of uncemented 
stones, the depth of which is shown on the 
drawing as 16 métres; but as to the careful 
construction of which evidence is wanting. 
“Great part of the concrete on the Rosetta 
side,” says Mr. Fowler, “ was simply laid on an 
uncompacted mass of detached stones, 12 métres 
in height, through which the current must 
necessarily and continually have filtered, carry- 
ing away the cement before the mass was 
solidified.”’ At all events, this mass of stone, 
with the interstices filled with silt, is pervious 
to water. Thus the whole structure of the 





barrage is liable to be undermined, and, in the 
event of a head of water being raised to such 
a height as to counterbalance the weight of the 
structure, is liable to be thrown up by hydro- 
static pressure. How far it is due to calcula- 
tion and how far to experience, we are not told ; 
but, instead of 44 métres, or 14°76 ft., 14 métre, 
or 4°92 ft., is the greatest difference of height 
which it is considered safe to produce by the 
sluicés. It will be obvious that under these 
circumstances it is not so much the simple 
hydraulic pressure due to height that has to be 
regarded, as the effect of the movement of 
water, or the velocity due to the head, or 
difference of level. As to this, a head of 13 ft. 
was found at Birkenhead to produce a current 
which the solid masonry of the culverts was 
unable to resist. A head of 14°76 ft. of water 
gives a pressure of 920 lb. per square foot, and 
a tabulated velocity of 30°33 ft. per second. 

The unique character of the elevation of the 
Nile barrage, architecturally regarded, is due to 
the erection of a small tower on the northern or 
down-stream end of each pier. In the plates of 
M. Paponot the towers or turrets on the 
Damietta branch are shown as square, and 
those on the Rosetta branch as round. The 
height of these turrets, which are battlemented 
above the heavy line of the parapet of the 
viaduct, or main structures of the barrage, is 
about 3 métres. The object of the arrangement 
does not appear from anything adduced by 
M. Paponot. 

Such being, in the opinion of Mr. Fowler, the 
state of the foundations of the barrage that it 
would be unsafe to expose them to any greater 
pressure than they actually experience, as 
“they would be entirely destroyed and carried 
away by the water passing beneath at the 
pressure and with the speed originally pro- 
jected,” the question arises how the loss of 
3 métres in the height of the water taken for 
irrigation is to be met. To this end Mr. Fowler 
proposes the construction of a second series of 
sluices, built on foundations carried to a great 
depth, immediately below the present apron, 
while he would protect the bed of the river from 
erosion by additional works. By this means 
there would be two steps, or differences of 
elevation, in the water confined by the barrage; © 
the one of 14 métre, caused by the present 
work, and the other, of 3 métres, based on the 
cross wall to be run athwart the bed of the 
Nile, reaching to a depth of 18 métres below the 
surface of the present apron, which, moreover, is 
to be covered with a layer of ashlar masonry 
4 métre thick. 

M. Paponot, on the other hand, proposes the 
construction of a cross-wall, or diaphragm, 
descending to a depth of 20 métres, on the 
south or up-stream side of the present apron. 
Above this diaphragm he would place a mass 
of loose stones, protected by a line of iron 
piling, of ingenious design, which he distin- 
guishes by the name of “ piewx-palplanches.” - 
The additional head required for the water he 
would give by the construction of entirely 
new barrages, of which he considers that no 
less than six should be erected on different 
parts of the river. He does not propose to 
emulate the magnitude of the existing work, 
but to construct movable barriers, resembling 
the needle weirs erected on the Seine, at Boise 
le Roi, of which he gives engravings taken. 
from photographs. 

The cost of the rectification of the barrage is. 
estimated by Mr. Fowler at a million sterling, 
involving, for interest and maintenance, an 
annual cost of 100,000/. The interest and 
maintenance on a pumping establishment with 
the adjuncts necessary to provide an equivalent 
amount of water for irrigation is estimated at 
280,4501. per annum, or nearly three times as 
much. The advantages to be derived from a 
proper system of irrigation aretwofold. In the 
first place the cultivators of the soil will be 
relieved from a vast amount of costly and 
laborious work, and will be enacted to devote 
their time to remunerative labours. In the 
second place, not only will the soil actually 
under cultivation be more adequately watered 
than at present, but its area may be doubled or 
trebled; and thus not only will a given area be 
rendered more productive, but land now desert 
will become fertile. The Commission of 1837 
calculated that in the six specified provinces 
262,772 men, or nearly one half of the men 
existing in the districts, were employed in 
agricultural labour. The mere saving of the 
annual work of deepening the irrigation canals, 
which would be rendered unnecessary by raising 
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the head of water, would stave forty days’ | 


jabour in the year for each of these men; 
amounting, at the pay of 14 Turkish piastre 
per day, to 15,766,320 piastres, or upwards of 
140,0001. per annum ; a sum which the saving 
effected in the same manner on the Katabé and 
Cherkieh canals would raise to about 196,0001. 
per annum. 

In addition to this saving of human labour, 
50,000 ‘‘sakiehs and tapontes,”’ or contrivances 
for raising water worked by bullocks, would be 
rendered unnecessary. (This is without count- 
ing the chadoufs, which are worked by hand). 
The allowance for these machines is three oxen 
apiece, with one man at least to each machine. 
The time for which the irrigation is carried on 
by these means is six months. The food of the 
oxen costs two piastres a day each. Thus the 
cost amounts to 54 million piastres for the 
cattle, and to 13} million piastres for the men. 
To that has to be added the maintenance and 
repairs of the sakiehs, at 120 piastres each, 
giving a total of 73,500,000 piastres. One 
hundred piastres go to the Turkish or Egyptian 
pound, which is worth 18s. of English money. 
Thus a saving to the country, over about one- 
fourth of the area which will be cultivable 
ander a well-plunned system of irrigation, 
amounts to 657,0001. per annum from the 
simple suppression of the ‘“ sakiehs and 
éapontes.” 

In addition tothe sum of 853,0001. per annum 
thus saved, and to the product of the labour so 
-economised when applied to directly remunera- 
tive work, the Commission reported that the 
‘water power due to the construction of the 
‘barrages would be equal to 12,000 horse-power, 
‘which, at 20 piastres per day per horse-power 
‘would amount to 51,120,000 piastres a year. 
How far this w:ter-power,—the existence of 
which is, of course, matter of very simple 
calculation, would actually be utilised in Egypt 
“‘for founding factories and new workshops, 
and for replacing the motor powers now used,” 
is of course liable to question. But in a country 
where fuel is so rare and costly that one cause 
of the decreasing fertility of the soil is the 
consumption of the animal manure as a com- 
bustible, the utilisation of so cheap a power 
as that of water is not to be disregarded. 

It was the outcome of the labours of the Com- 
mission, the detailed exactitude of which can 
be studied to great advantage in the pages of 
M. Paponot, that the whole of the estimated 
cost of the works projected would be replaced, 
in three years, by the increased value of the 
prodactions of the coantry. 
to a net return on capital of 33 per cent. 
per annum. Enormous as it seems, there 
as, at all events, a primd-facie case in 
its favour made out, and that not by 
speculators or schemers, but by Ministers of 
State, and Military, Civil, and Mining Engi- 
yneers, native, English, and French. The view 
which these gentlemen submitted to the Viceroy 
is consistent with the long established character 
for fertility of the Egyptian soil, and it should 
be observed that the experience of 1861 is such 
as strongly to confirm the statements. The 
Suez Canal Company purchased, in that year, 
what is called the Wady domain, which at that 
time contained 4,500 inhabitants, who cultivated 
about 6,000 feddans of ground, with a resulting 
profit of about 4,000/. In 1866 the inhabitants 
had increased (under the irrigation system in- 
troduced by the Company) to 14,000; the soil 
under culture was over 12,000 feddans; and the 
revenue derived by the Company amounted to an 
average of 270 piastres, or 70 francs, per feddan, 
or 33,4001. per annum. 

The work of M. Paponot, which is published 
at the Libraire Polytechnique, 15, Rue des 
Saints - Péres, Paris, is extremely opportune, 
and will be read with interest by a large class 
of realers, whether their tastes incline to the 
architectural, the engineering, or the agricul- 
tural details of the book. 








Monumental.—aA large number of the Hert- 
‘fordshire Freemasons, with their Provincial 
‘Grand Master, Mr. Thomas F. Halsey, M.P., 
assembled in Watford Cemetery on Friday last, 
‘to unveil a marble memorial they have erected 
to their late deceased Deputy-Provincial Grand 
Master, Doctor Wilson Iles. On the removal of 
the covering by the sculptor, Mr. Janes Forsyth, 
the Grand Master addressed those assembled. 
The monument consists of a tall Latin cross, 
with kerbing to enclose the ground, executed in 
Sicilian marble. 
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CHANGES IN ALDGATE. 


A FEW months ago Mr. Birch addressed a 
meeting of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, 
collected within the church, upon the early 
history of St. Katharine Cree, in Leadenhall- 
street. Could he have foreseen the occur- 
rences of the past three or four weeks Mr. 
Birch might have been tempted to say a little 
about a neighbouring thoroughfare, — Bevis 
Marks,—whereof the outer aspect was then as 
curious and picturesque as of any in Aldgate 
Ward. But, together with the demolition of 
part of Castile-street, fully one half of Bevis 
Marks, on the northern and southern sides, has 
disappeared likewise, with all its quaint old 
tenements, including one which was once popu- 
larly known by the sign of the Blue Pig; 
perhaps from reminiscences of Richard III., 
at Crosby Hall. A continuation of Worm- 
wood and Camomile streets,— their titles 
commemorating those herbs which grew 
plentifully there,—Bevis Marks forms with 
them a link in the chain of thoroughfares 
along which lay the course of old London 
Waill.* Its very name has a peculiarly genuine 
and characteristic sound of its own. Stow, 
who lived in St. Mary Axe, in the adjoin- 
ing Lime-street Ward, derives it from a house 
which, having passed from the Basset family to 
the abbots of Bury, was ‘‘therefore called 
Burie’s Markes, corruptly Bevis Markes.” The 
property then came into possession by the 
Heneage family : hence the present Bury-street 
(where Dr. Watts used to preach), Bury-court, 
and Heneage-lane; also Mitre-square and Mitre- 
street. In course of time Bevis Marks, with 
many other thoroughfares in its immediate 
vicinity, was appropriated by the Jews, who 
thronging into London under Cromwell’s favour 
extended to Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel in 1655, 
found but insufficient room at their former 
haunts of Jewin-street and Old Jewry. On its 
southern side may be seen the principal gate- 
way of the Spanish ani Portuguese synagogue, 
which, with the Jews’ school adjoining, lies 
between King-street and Heneage-place. This 
synagogue was established here in the year 
1656, and was rebuilt in 1701, when the learned 
Rev. D. Nieto was Chief Rabbi of the Portu- 
guese community. Eastwards of St. James’s, 
more generally called by its recent name of 
Duke’s-place, is the German and Polish Jews’ 
synagogue, dating from 1692. Upon the passing 
of the United Synagogue Act in 1870, this has 
ranked and is known as the Great Synagogue. 
With a far less imposing interior it is larger than 
the other we mention. Close by in St. James’s- 
place stands the Beth, or as a German Jew 
pronounces it, the Bise Hamedrash, House of 
Learning, an autocratic court, yet one whose 
decisions are always observed, for the summary 
adjustment of minor differences, mainly of a 
monetary nature, arising amongst the inhabi- 
tants. 

A warehouse along the south-eastern side of 
Mitre-square occupies the site of St. James’s 
Church, built in 1622, and graveyard. The 
latter were demolished about six or seven 
years ago. The parish was united with 
that of St. Katharine Cree, when some 
monuments and tablets were removed to 
St. Katharine’s Church, and the remains 
of interments taken to the cemetery at 
Ilford. We should regard St. James’s 
Church as a representative of the ancient 
Holy Trinity Priory. The establishment of the 
Priory is attributed to the deservedly-popular 
consort of King Henry I. The history of its 
endowment is somewhat involved, but may be 
briefly given as follows:—Between the fens 
where Fenchurch-street now runs and the open 
space of Moorfields, Maud, or Matilda, owned 
a little property, or suke, by Aldgate, near 
the end of the highway for which she built the 
bridge at Stratford, in lieu of the Old Ford 
where she is said to have once narrowly 
escaped from a flood higher up the many- 
channelled and slowly flowing Lea. Just 
beyond her soke extended outside of the wall 
that of the Knighten-Guild, whose head was 
portreeve in St. Eadward the Confessor’s days 
and for some while later. Influenced by the 
pious exhortations of one Norman, an Augus- 
tinian monk, her confessor, and who himself 
owned land and advowsons, &c., in the City, 
the Queen gave hor soke, together with, as 
some would say, her property in Ald Gate for a 





* We lately adverted to the discovery of relics of the 
wall which has just been made at this spot, 
Builder, p. 311, ante, 
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house of canons regular to be dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity or Christchurch. This house 
supplanted a church which Suedyr, a canon of 
St, Paul’s, had erected in honour of the Trinit 
and St. Mary Magdalen, and of which the dean 
and chapter of Waltham were wont to receive 
yearly 30s. Matilda acquitted her priory of 
this incumbrance, giving the dean and chapter 
a mill in exchange. At his wife’s death Hep 
confirmed her gifts to the priory, and short] 
afterwards a similar gift by the Knighten. 
guildmen* of their property to this same honge 
Holy Trinity, burial-place of the great Henry 
Fitz-Aylwin, ultimately grew into one of the 
most important and wealthy monasteries jp 
England, insomuch so that up to the Disgoly. 
tion its prior sat as alderman for Portgoken 
Ward, which had arisen upon the Knighten- 
Guild liberties. King Henry VIII. bestowed 
the priory upon his Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas 
Audley; but the residents were granted their 
existing privilege of choosing their alderman. 
By his marriage, for his second wife, with 
Margaret, Baroness of Walden, daughter and 
heir of Audley, Thomas (Howard) fourth Duke 
of Norfolk, succeeded to the estate; and in hig 
house here died Hans Holbein, who was buried 
at St. Catharine’s Cree. Duke Thomas shared 
his father’s untoward fate in 1572; his gon 
Thomas, by the Lady Margaret of Walden, was 
created Earl of Suffolk. He sold hig in. 
heritance at Aldgate to the Corporation, and 
built Audley End, Lord Braybrooke’s seat 
in Essex, with the proceeds. Stow tells us that 
St. Katharine’s Cree Church, standing over the 
burial-ground of the dissolved priory, derives 
hence its agnomen,—a corruption of Christ 
Church. Many views of the conventual build- 
ings, or, rather, the ruins, are preserved in our 
national collections. The gateway, for example, 
of R. B. Schnebbelie’s drawing is in all proba- 
bility what was subsequently known as the 
Thrum, or Mop, Gate, being a place for the 
hiring of servants. All remains are commonly 
stated to have been finally demolished early in 
this century, and these have been followed by 
the destruction of Norman’s little crypt of 
St. Michael’s beneath the roadway of Leaden- 
hall-street. But in a wire-blind maker’s shop 
in Mitre-street (No. 39) the curious will find an 
archway, well preserved, its base some feet 
below the shop floor, which, doubtless, is 4 
relic of the monastery. The alteration of the 
ground level is plainly apparent in the faci that 
the capital of a pillar within St. Katharines 
Cree is only a few feet above the modern church 
pavement. , 

The name of Trinity found its way into the 
adjoining Minories. Here the works for the 
completion of the Inner Circle Railway have in- 
volved the destruction of a portion of the eastern 
side of the street, together with Fountain-court 
(originally London Prentice-yard), Harrow-alley, 
and some of the unique old houses, their ground- 
floors converted into carcass-butchers’ shambles, 
which faced the Three Nuns Tavern, now 
rebuilt, by St. Botolph’s, Aldgate.t But Trinity 
Church, a relic from the Fire, and rebuilt in 
1706, at the end of Church-street, Minories, 
is a totally distinct foundation, pace Mr. Peter 
Cunningham and others who blindly follow him, 
from the priory in Aldgate. For it carries us 
back to the nunnery of St. Clare, or the Nuns 
Minoresses. They owed a safe settlement . 
this quarter to the good offices of Blanche 0 
Navarre, and of her husband, the Edmond, 
Earl of Lancaster, a brother of Henry Il, 
who lies beneath the beautifully canopied tomb 
at West Minster. The Minorite Convent oa 
granted by Edward VI. to the Duke of “ 
father to Lady Jane Grey: his one oe 
head is still preserved in a box vege ho 
pulpit. The convent farm passed to one waite 
man, who gave his name to Goodmans *1° - 
and Goodman’s Yard, whilst Vine-street mar 
the former convent garden. Within Oe 
little church lay in state the body of Sir aL 
Sidney on the way to old St. Posts; SO 





* The brothers’ names are worth recording Pig h _ 
of Algod, Wimard le Doverlishe, Orgar le Pru nn — 
Hupcornhill, Blakstan and Albyn his Minemae, : ra ree 
Robert, sons of Leostan, Hugh, son of Wigar, —_ thee 
goldsmith, and his sen Wizo, Algar Secusun, © rga sane. 
man’s son, Osbert Drinchepyg, and Adelard . ornp ‘irects 
The Rev W.J. Loftie, in his “ History of poe 
attention to so early a mention of Cornhill, - op 
the Dereman, father to Orgar, is the James peer ety by 
‘‘ Deorman of London”’ in Domesday Book), vor gives 8 
a charter preserved at Guilt”. the Conque 

ide of land in Gaddesden, co. Hssex. F “un the 
m+ The Fountain Inn, dating from 1480, which, _ old 
te of the Holy Trinity Priory, 18 reprodune 4 down is 
Cates at the Health Exhibition, was P 
1795, 
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‘thin its walls the heart of his mother, 
depositet T Provence, wife to Henry III.; and 
was buried he whom King Charles I. bade 
a to remember as “‘ the faithfullest servant 
pn prince had,”—William Legge, ancestor of 
the Karls of Dartmouth, who attended his 
govereign-on the scaffold before Whitehall. 


eae amend 
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ART QUESTIONS AT THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


{ne proceedings in the two departments of 
the Social Science Congress in which we are 
apecially interested, the Health and the Art 
departments, were this year of more than 
usually interesting and practical character. To 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s address as president of 
the Art Section we have referred elsewhere. 
The first question for discussion in this depart- 
ment was “Ought elementary instruction in 
drawing to be made an essential part of national 
education ? F The — bya | opened WD 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, a portion of whose remarks 
we give as i nl : 

“This question contains three distinct points 
ef importance requiring consideration :— 

1. Is it possible to make even elementary 
drawing part of a national education ? 

2. If it be possible, is it desirable ; and should 
it be done at public cost P 

3. If both possible and desirable, what should 
be the character of the elementary drawing to 
be taught ? : 

Firstly, then, as to the possibility of such an 
undertaking. This, which is necessarily the 
preliminary question, may, I think, be answered 
decidedly in the affirmative; that is to say, that 
every person of fair, ordinary intelligence can 
be taught to draw, at any rate to a sufficient 
extent to subserve many valuable practical pur- 
poses. Drawing is, I believe, very much easier 
to learn than writing, because it is a far more 
interesting occupation in itself, and the result 
of it is the more immediately visible and 
encouraging. Most children of their own 
accord seek to be permitted to make attempts 
to draw, and, when allowed to do so, generally 
follow them up with tolerable persistence, and, 
if they abide by the well-known motto, ‘ Nulla 
dies sine linea,’ they soon make appreciable pro- 
gress in the art; whereas, on the other hand, 
as “ rule, young people have to be constrained 
to learn to write, and they look upon the task 
asone to be avoided if possible ; can the pro- 
ficiency a! attain in it is seldom either rapid 
or remarkable. , 

The second point for consideration is whether, 
grauting it be possible, it is a desirable thing to 
do, and so desirable that it ought to be carried 
out at the public cost. Now it is obvious that 
this question has to be viewed both in regard to 
the advantage of the individuals themselves, 
and in the light of the public policy. In the 
former case there can be but little doubt but 
that it would be highly to their own advantage 
to have opportunity afforded to them of availing 
themselves of their inherent power of learning to 
yr 00" y _ power should be reasonably 
eveloped ; for whatever be their rank or posi- 
tion in life they would thereby be made ane 
efficient, and therefore more valuable instru- 
ments for their special work in the world. They 
would, in fact, become in consequence more 
— and happier beings. 

en, again, from the publi i i 

the desirability seems . py = pln 
since the profit and pleasure of the community 
ig very dependent upon the capacity of all its 
members to be able to perform properly what 
the rest may require of them. WN os y 
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But drawing in reality does far more than 
stand for or illustrate words. It teaches, and 
indeed compels, observation, and thereby be- 
comes in itself a most valuable system of educa- 
tion. Therefore, from this point of view also, 
its importance is so great that it ought certainly 
to be made an essential part of the national 
education. The majority of people are, it is 
true, in the possession of good eyesight, but 
unless they have been specially taught, or of 
themselves learned to draw, paradoxical though 
it may appear to say so, they cannot, or at any 
rate do not, for want of this training, see pro- 
perly ; thatis to say, they do not really observe 
with any degree of accuracy. It must have 
been the want of trained observation that was 
the cause of the very able painters Claude and 
the two brothers Poussin remaining all through 
their lives content to draw, out of their own 
imagination, trunks of trees tapering like the 
roots of carrots, and foliage-like bunches of 
leaves tied on to the ends of sticks. The world 
has, it seems, condoned the glaring inaccuracy 
of these artists in these particulars, because of 
the exceeding excellence of their colouring and 
the artistic feeling which pervades their work ; 
but really, in all probability, this has been 
because the fact has escaped its own notice. 
By the very process of being taught to draw, 
young persons have the shapes and other details 
of what they are set to imitate engraved as it 
were upon their minds. They thus learn what 
are the points they should notice and how to 
observe them, and so a valuable habit of atten- 
tion to details and accuracy in recording them 
becomes engendered. 

There are, besides, several other, perhaps sub- 
sidiary, yet obviously moral advantages, as well 
as a considerable amount of pleasure to be 
derived from the art of drawing, as an occupa- 
tion for leisure hours; and it further enables 
people to enjoy and understand more thoroughly, 
because more critically, the manifold beauties 
of nature and art with which they are sur- 
rounded. But, after all, in view of the cost of 
tuition being borne by the public, in case that 
elementary instruction in drawing should be 
made a part of the national education, the 
strongest reason why it should be given is that 
it would form a most material aid to that 
technical instruction which has now become to 
be universally recognised as having a quite 
vital importance to the English nation. The 
very stringent competition which it already has 
to meet in all branches of its manufactures from 
other countries is likely rather to increase than 
diminish hereafter. Foreign artisans are fully 
conscious of the value to themselves of gaining 
a facility in drawing, and are not likely to 
neglect this valuable source of self-improve- 
ment. Whatever be the trade or the occupation 
in life, to be able to draw correctly is sure to 
further its interests, and to improve the cha- 
racter of the work done in it. 

I think, then, that I have adduced quite 
sufficient reasons to prove that it is both 
possible and desirable to make elementary 
drawing an essential part of the national educa- 
tion, even if it be at the cost of the public, for 
those classes who are not able to afford it for 
themselves. It now, therefore, behoves me, in 
the third and last place, to consider what should 
be the character of the elementary instruction 
in this art which should be given. 

With regard to this, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to keep prominently in mind through- 
out the practical technical purpose for which 
mostly this drawing is needed by the nation in 
general. 

It is not now only the designers, but the 
whole body of the executants of our mult-fold 
manufacturers for whose instruction in the 
elements of art Iam pleading, and the character 
of the drawing that they require is such that, 
while it would tend to their practical improve- 
ment, it would leave those who are workmen 
workmen still; but workmen endowed with in- 
creased power and intelligence in their own 
crafts, and not such as would unsettle them by 
turning them into, or giving them the ambitions 
of indifferent oil-painters or water-colourists, of 
pseudo-architects or decorative designers, for so 
many of whom there would be neither room nor 
need in the country. 

Now there is a right method and a wrong 
method as regards elementary instruction in 
drawing, as is the case with most other things 
in this world: and unfortunately, as so often 
happens, it is the wrong one which is generally 
followed. This wrong method has unhappily 


whereas there is little that can be called free 


about it. Freedom permits a man to use his 
own eyes for observation, and his own intellect 
in its translation by the hand, but this system 
compels him to follow those of another, and is 
veritable slavery, leading to mannerism. It 
consists in teaching drawing by copying 
drawings instead of objects; and its error 
lies in its directing the mind to the observation 
of what is unimportant to the neglect of the 
important, and what are mere matters of detail 
to the prejudice of the grasp of the whole. 

The damage that this single error in ele- 
mentary instruction in drawing has done: is 
simply incalculable. It has given a wrong bias 
to the art of the country. Persisted in, as it 
commonly is by amateurs, who learn sketching 
and water-colouring by copying the drawings | 
of their masters, it stifles originality and per- 
petuates the worst mannerisms, till even the 
foliage of the various trees are rendered by 
them with specific dodges of the pencil or 
brush. 

Now, in the instruction that should be made 
part of national education, it is obvious that 
there should be no escape from the elementary 
stage; which is all that the majority need. 
Therefore the elementary instruction should be 
both right in character and thorough. What is 
wanted is simply line drawing; that is, correct 
draughtsmanship with the pencil or point, with- 
out the stump or the brush, without shading or 
colour, and this gained by drawing from objects 
and not by copying the drawings of others. 

The fact is, that if you give a student a single 
object to draw, such as a leaf, the construction 
of which is obvious, or a cast of one as more 
convenient, his mind: grasps at once the problem 
that has been put to him ; he naturally looks at 
it first as a whole, and with time and some help 
to begin with, he will soon be able to solve it. 
Whereas, if a drawing of a leaf be given him 
instead, he looks merely to the lines, as if they 
were the problem, and he loses himself in the 
detail which they represent. 

Not only English, but all modern Occidental 
art, seems to have lost precision, in consequence, 
as I thirk, of the wrong bias ‘ freehand’ copies 
have given, and of the consequent impatience 
of the drudgery of learning line - drawing 
properly. The civilised world seems full of 
amateurs, and even artists, who can produce 
pretty or pretentious but inexact effects with 
the stump or the brush; bat it is sadly empty 
of such as can draw clearly and accurately 
objects with the pencil or the point. Whereas, 
in comparison, Oriental drawing is altogether 
better and different. The Japanese, for instance, 
seem a nation of draughtsmen. They seem able 
to draw in the fewest necessary lines all manner 
of natural and other objects, with perfect pre- 
cision, and to give the essence of their character, 
as it were, in @ species of shorthand. This is 
totally different from, and superior to, the sort 
of ‘Impressionist’ smudges which have to do 
duty for the like generally in Europe. If 
England, then, is to undertake to make ele- 
mentary instruction in drawing an essential 
part of its national education, depend upon it 
that to make it serve any really useful technical 
purpose it must be somewhat after the character 
of that of the Japanese. 

The drawing of the human figure would, per- 
haps, hardly enter into any general scheme for 
elementary instruction, but as it is so highly 
important a branch of the subject, it is im- 
possible to pass it by wholly without considera- 
tion. It is, infact, the ultimate aim of all good 
draughtsmanship. 

The character of figure-drawing wanted by 
architects, and the workmen connected with 
architecture or its furniture, is such as will 
enable them to get the general proportions and 
poses correctly. This is to be obtained by 
rapid, though careful, sketching of the human 
figure in numerous and various attitudes, and 
not by laborious imitation of the light and 
shade on its surface, such as, doubtless, painters 
and sculptors require ; and yet the students in 
the schools of art seem all alike to be put to 
this latter class of work alone, spending too 
much time, in my opinion, in furbishing up 
drawings, as if for exhibition rather than 
practice, with the stump.* Would it not be 
better, as a rule, for such to have had the 
opportunity of drawing the outlines and propor- 
tions of a dozen figures, than to have elaborated 
the surface of one? At any rate, I venture to 
suggest that such should be the limitations of 


* We have repeatedly protested against this practice of 











Which are now taught in our national schools. 


obtained the curious misnomer of ‘freehand,’ 
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any development of the artistic instruction that 
may be established with the aim of furthering 
the technical education of the country.” 


Mr. Chas. G. Leland and Mr. Rowland 
Hamilton followed with papers on the same 
subject; the former urging the necessity of 
teaching drawing in schools, on the ground that 
all children whatever of both sexes should be 
trained while from eight to fourteen years of 
age, to develope the constructive faculty by 
the exercise of certain arts, all of which depend 
on &@ knowledge of decorative outline design; 
while Mr. Hamilton read a paper chiefly en- 
forcing some of the previous arguments in 
regard to the educational effect of drawing. 
The feeling of the meeting, so far as it was 
expressed, appears to have been, we are glad to 
Say, unanimously in favour of the views urged 
by the speakers. 

In the consideration of the second main 
question, at the Friday’s meeting, ‘‘ What is the 
value to the ear, the mind, the health, and the 
disposition of the young produced by class 
instruction in music?” Mr. Manby Sergison 
took a line very similar to that taken by Mr. 
Seddon in regard to drawing; music being the 
training of observation and of expression through 
sound, as drawing is the training of observation 
by the eye and of expression through form; 
and Lady Macfarren’s paper was & more concen- 
trated, more scholarly, and generally better 
expressed testimony in the same direction. Mr. 
P, H. Rathbone, on the same day, read a sug- 
gestive paper on “ The Place of Art in Political 
Economy,” which we must be content to men- 
tion now, but which we may give in another 
number. 

In the consideration of the third special 
question in the Art Section on Monday, ‘‘ How 
can a love and appreciation of art be best deve- 
loped among the masses?” to which we’ have 
before referred as a vague and unpractical form 
of question, Mr. Walter Besant said that his 
remarks were only based on East London, and 
must not be taken as applying to any other 
city whatever. “ Even as regards East London, 
the place is so vast that it is impossible to lay 
down any proposition which is not open to con- 
tradiction. As regards art there are certain 
limits imposed by poverty; it is impossible to 
look to house decoration, or any striving after 
things beautiful where people live from day to. 
day. The most that can be expected is to 
extend the influence of art into those classes 
pie iy work, living, and wages are fairly 

ood. 

Taking, therefore, the East End of London, 
let us inquire into the agencies which are at 
work there for art. First there is the Bethnal- 
Green Museum. This institution, intended to 
be a great educational centre, has done nothing 
of the things for which it was founded. It is 
simply a dumb and silent gallery. There is no 
teaching at all; people are expected to teach 
themselves. It is worth while to study the 
contents and management of the museum, if 
only to find out what is not wanted for the 
people. It is, however, a place which attracts 
a great many visitors on free days. 

The other agencies at work in the East End 
are one or two institutes, the parish organisa- 
tions, and the chapels with their systems of 
meetings, lectures, &c. As yet, however, the 
people do not show the least enthusiasm for art, 
and are contented to be amused. We must 
endeavour to make them desire art of all kinds 
and follow it, in some one of its numerous 
branches, of theirown accord. This means the 
establishment of a society for the encourage- 
ment of art in all its branches, especially the 
minor arts, because these can be quickly per- 


There will be local committees, local museums, 
schools, exhibitions, &c., in which all the teach- 
ing work shall be done for nothing, and there 
shall be,—at all events at first,—no fees. But 
when the society has been started by voluntary 
effort it must, if it is to succeed, be carried 
on by the people themselves, and they will have 
to be paid,—but at workmen’s wage-rate,—for 
teaching in the schools. So that sooner or later 
fees will be introduced.” 

The Rev. W. Tuckwell read a second paper 
on the same subject, in which he said that the 
craving for ornament and decoration among the 
masses is universal, nnd that the supply is 
execrable. Th> most popular, the cheapest, 
and the loveliest of possible ornaments were 


flowers. Attempts to introduce these into the|the lobby. 








Man’s-corner P 


hold in my hand. 





a high mortality rate. 





hints were given for enlarging the enterprise; | 
penny fiower-shows, peripatetic lectures, Sunday 
field-classes, were proposed. Artificial decora- 
tions were treated under the heads of wall- 
paper, ornaments, pictures; cheap and graceful 
specimens of these were shown. 

We may return to some of the discussions 
which ensued. 


HEALTH IN ENGLAND. 


THis was the title of the address of Dr. 
Norman Chevers, the president of the Health 
Section at the Social Science Congress. We 
extract the following passages, embodying the 
impressions of a sanitary reformer who has been 
long working in a foreign climate, and regards 
England to some extent from the position of 
an outsider :— 

** No power of concentrating language would 
enable us to detail, within a space of twenty 
minutes, even a bare list of the grave sanitary 
shortcomings which every stranger must per- 
ceive within a week after he sets foot on British 
chalk. J must only attempt to make little more 
than bare illusion to a very few of the most 
salient of these defects. 
given to a question which is sufficiently de- 
signated by the title “‘Our Slum Death-Rates.” 
One of our leading subjects’ for inquiry is, How 
far may the average death-rate of a population 
be considered an efficient test of its sanitary 
To this it would be difficult to 
reply without entering into a little detail. That 
fashionable and delightful resort, Bilge-Water- 
on-the-Silver-Sands, is reported to ‘enjoy,’ to 
borrow a phrase from its only undertaker, let 
us imagine, the very exceptional death-rate of 
ten inthe thousand. This singular phenomenon 
in vital statistics is revealed by an elaborate 
calculation, and is attributed to a variety of 
causes, which include the fact that forty-nine 
fiftieths of its salubrious area are ‘occupied by 
the Riviera roads, N., 8. E., and W., Engadine 
square, crescent, and parade, and that vast and 
sublime district the Mount Olympus Estate. 
Here the mortality-rate of each family is about 
the same as it would be if they spent one half 
of the year in a yacht and the other in a High- 
land palace; but what death-rates prevail in 
the few remaining lanes of the old smuggling 
village, Fish-alley, Wash-tub-court, and Blockade 
With only an alteration of 
names, I will give the data asI find them re- 
corded in the unpublished reports of unques- 
tionably high sanitary authority, which I now 
The mortality-rate in the 
Fish-alley group (some call it ‘ Stinking Fish- 
alley’) is not ten, the general town rate, but 
has been reported by the eminent health officer 
as 45 per 1,000 for the last twenty-nine years. 
writes,—I cite his report to the borough 
authorities verbatim, the names only being 
changed :—‘ Calculated on population enume- 
rated at the inspection, the death-rate of the 
group from all causes, during 1873, was 46°6 
per 1,000, ranging from 21°0 in Section C 
(Smuggler’s Point) to 84°4 in Section D (Fish- 
alley), Blockade Man’s-corner being 44°5, and 
Wash-tub-court 48°7.’ 

‘Yes,’ it may be said, ‘this is unavoidable ; 
the men and women of the court and alley are 
a low lot,—always drinking.’ 
reply ; ‘let us take, then, the most demonstra- 
tive of all slum mortality-rates, the death-rate 
of the poor little children under five, who 
never “drink” and seldom eat.’ 
officer reports that, at Blockade Man’s-corner, 
which is a comparatively airy locality, the 
deaths of young children to total are 31 per 
cent.; in Wash-tub-court they are found to be 
It appears to me that, in all future 
returns, the statements of Slum Death-rates 
cannot be too strongly accentuated. ‘It will 
never be happy in England’ until we have these 
rates painted in red letters, with the plague 
motto, ‘Lord, have mercy upon us!’ over the 
door-way of every condemned house, as long as 
the besom of improvement fails to sweep it 
away for ever. 

One of the peculiarities of English house- 
construction, which is most irreconcileable to 
the ideas of a stranger who has long resided in 
the tropics, is that arrangement by which all 
well-to-do people have secured death as a per- 
petual dweller in their homes, thus providing 
that they and their children shall be subject to 
I speak of the skeleton 
that lurks in all our cupboards,—the latrine on 
‘What, a mere skeleton, a poor, 


Precedence may be 


‘True,’ is the 
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poorer parts of Birmingham were mentioned ; | quiet, harmless anatomy, whose worst vice is a | 








ee 
tendency to clank and chatter a little 
autumn draughts are abroad?’ W when 


0; 
separated from you by a slender thy only 


& gi 
with a drawn sword, who may at any — 
leap forth and slaughter your little ‘ita ae 


the construction of new houses the ‘remedy ; 
clear: the isolation of your skeleton cuphos 
—diphtheria traps, and plumbers’ happy hunt. 
ing grounds as they are,—in detached tow 

It is in the highest degree needful that this 
measure should be made obligatory by the 
Royal Commission on the Honsing of the 
Working Classes. 

I wish that I had time to emphasise the abgo. 
lute contempt, the utter abhorrence, in which 
all honest workers in the field of public health 
must hold that most loathsome and futile of alj 
vain conceits, Sanitary Brag. As if one 
engaged in mortal contest with the King of 
Terrors should pause every now and then, and 
exclaim, smirkingly, ‘That was a good stroke!’ 
‘I had him there!’ ‘ Aha, I have stamped him 
out!’ Let us do our good work patiently and 
humbly, expecting fair success hardly and slowly 
earned ; but, assuredly, pretentious quackery, 
dishonest assumption of power which we do not 
possess, will never effect the real triumphs of 
sanitary reform. 

It may, perhaps, be said, ‘ You have spoken 
to US as a pessimist ; you can see no good in our 
sanitary endeavours,—the God-strengthened 
war of mortal man against inevitable death!’ 
No, had I not believed with never-faili 
ardour in this Providence-granted sanitation, 
I should not have studied and practised it, 
lovingly and hopefully, for forty years. I 
should long ago have directed my attention to 
something more practical. Noone esteems and 
glories in more appreciatively than I do the 
admirable work done iu the past half-century, 
by such sanitarians as Chadwick, Miss Nightin- 
gale, Simon, Sidney Herbert, Sutherland, Parkes, 
Gavin Milroy, Benjamin Richardson, Netten 
Radcliffe, and George Buchanan ; but I recog- 
nise with painful clearness the disheartening 
fact that without powers, full almost to benevo- 
lent absolutism, the benefit conferred upon 
their suffering fellow - countrymen, even by 
such enlightened administrators of the public 
health as these, must always be very tardy 
in its advance and very narrow in its scope. 
Why, forty years ago the great sanitary ques- 
tions which we are now assembled to discuss, 
especially the drainage and scavenging of towns, 
the combustion of smoke, and the diminvtion of 
our infant death-rate, were very nearly as 
advanced in men’s minds as they are at this 
moment! I declare that I regard these old and 
most vitally important, but stiJl absolutely un- 
determined, questions in that spirit of sickening, 
wearied disappointment with which we may 
picture Sisyphus, doomed to interminable fruit- 
less labour, as gazing upon the stone which, 
throughout eternity, he will never cease to roll 
up the hill obstruction. To use plain language, 
the discussion which we are carrying on here 1s 
not very unlike the talk which an old officer 
used to cite, as being held when provisions fell 
short during a winter’s cruise in the North Sea, 
of good things only to be enjoyed in a painfully 
indefinite future. I do not, of course, m any 
way undervalue the admirable work which has 
been done by many good men in many places, 
and especially at the meetings of this associa- 
tion, now and in the last twenty-seven years, 
and which has still to be perfected, in treating 
great sanitary questions as matters of science 
and statistics. I merely insist, as all my pre- 
decessors in this chair have done, too pore 
vain, upon the necessity of persuading,— We ? 
that I could say of compelling,—the world 8 
blockheads to act upon our scientific teaching. 
In a treatise on public health and vital eR 
which I published two-and-thirty years 88°, 
expressed a wish to strike those stolid a 
and I am not ashamed oe ony that the wish s 
exists in its original vividness. 

I cannot coe to live to see the day, but I 
confidently anticipate that all who do will £ " 
that, in a very short time after the appol 
ment of a Minister of Public Health, mve 
with great powers, against which all age 
self-interested opposition will be futile, an 
commanding large means, nothing more . 
be heard of sewage-poisoned rivers, aoe 
and fog blocked cities, or of public puilding® 
and attractive suburban retreats pire 4 
upon burial-grounds, quagmuires, OF 

lary sills. They will also find that all o 
great questions which we have been cons 





ing here are undergoing practical solution, 
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a 
lid progress will have been made 
vp veer wh effect these urgently needful 
alin measures,—the approximation of the 
death-rate of our mercantile marine to that 
of the Royal Navy, a most important question, 
upon which many, including myself, worked 
steadily ten years ago, but which, at the 
resent moment, appears to have fallen into 
undeserved abeyance ; the — publication of 
medico-topographical and sanitary reports for 
all towns and districts in the United Kingdom, 
a measure which I have lately advocated in the 
Rpidemiological Society ; the sanitary adminis- 
tration of our cities upon a uniform plan; and 
the reform and strict regulation of our systems 
of medical education and practice. 

On one essential point we may feel confident. 
During the last ten months, I have heard from 
two competent authorities, speaking of two very 
important and quite distinct questions, the 
golution of which is needful for the public good, 
the expression, “ We shall never be able to get 
those stattstics!’’? Assuredly neither those nor 
any other statistics which he may think fit 
to demand will long be held beyond the grasp of 
a, Minister of Health. Ape 

Duly empowered, Britain’s Minister of Public 
Health will work, not as you are working now, 
struggling, decade after decade, for certain good 
ends which you can only hope, probably in vain, 
to achieve by another and yet another of those 
already innumerable Acts of Parliament, despite 
which every crime against sanitation is still 
paramount throughout the realm; he will be 
able to declare with confidence,— The public 
health of England is, at length, protected and 
administered by measures which worthily claim 
to be distinguished as a sanitary system. 








FURTHER NOTES AT THE HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 
SOME MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 


Amone the exhibits which we have not yet 
had an opportunity of noticing, but which are 
fully deserving the attention of visitors, are 
many to which we cannot now refer at any 
length. Of some of these, however, we append 
a few brief notes. 

Stand 376 (South Central Gallery) is occupied 
by Messrs. Clark, Bunnett, & Co. (Limited), 
who exhibit some good safety luggage and 
dinner lifts, as well as iron staircases, venti- 
lating apparatus, and a patent crab, well suited 
for builders’ use. 

Mr. John Stones (Stand 382), of Ulverston, 
exhibits his patent revolving shutters and 
sound-proof movable partitions. The swivel 
partitions exhibited are constructed of several 
leaves or divisions moving entirely independent 
of each other, and in no way connected except 
when brought out side by side into position. 
Their usefulness for schools, as a ready means 
of dividing up a large room into clags-rooms, is 
obvious. They are also applicable for use in 
private houses,—and in how many homes would 
these divisions be appreciated in lieu of the 
wretchedly-constructed and awkward “ folding 
doors” of which a certain class of speculating 
builders are so enamoured, but which are con- 
tinually being anathematised by the unfortunate 
tenants? The admirable partitions exhibited 
by Mr. Stones ‘are susceptible of any kind of 
decorative treatment, and can be made sound- 
proof by means of felt or other non-conducting 
substance. 

Stand 384 is occupied by Chubb & Sons’ Lock 
and Safe Company, of whose exhibits it is un- 
necessary to Speak in detail, inasmuch as the 
ae hale org 18 a Synonym for excellence in 

Messrs. J oseph Kaye & Sons (Stand 385), of 
High Holborn, exhibit their ae oes in Bike 
= latches, the merits of which are becoming 
ip recognised. They are exceedingly simple 

nd strong (and therefore durable), and very 
casy ~ —“ in action. 

JT. %+ D. Tucker, of Bromley (Stand 397 
— some very well scapes taekas nal 
eines which claim (apparently with good 
q a to be water-tight and to exclude 
one ts and dust. They are very easily 
— and closed, and are a safeguard against 
4. +e8 a8 the sashes can be left open for ven- 
Stand aa yee 
tan outh Annexe) is occupied by the 
irae sent by Mr. Henry Maslers, axchithes, 
nistol, illustrative of ‘his “double-check ” 
System of house draj sch $ 
of ¥* House drainage, which is well worthy 
examination. Mr. Masters has issued a very 





useful card, on which are set forth “‘ Twenty- 
five Golden Sanitary Rules.”’ Ifthiscard could 
be hung up somewhere in every house, it would 
no doubt be the means of getting people to 
take an intelligent interest in the sanitary or 
insanitary arrangements of their buildings. 

At Stand 734 (West Corridor), Mr. Thomas 
W. Webber, of Kellyville, Athy, Ireland, shows 
his patent method of roofing with single slate 
or glass, which is simple and economical. We 
have not space to describe it in detail, but it is 
claimed for it that slating done on this principle 
costs only 7d. per foot complete with timber, 
whereas ordinary slating costs 1ld., and open 
slating, 8d. The stand occupied by the Dow- 
son Economic Gas Company is roofed by this 
method, which is certainly worth the considera- 
tion of all who are interested in finding a cheap 


roof-covering,—an article constantly in demand ' 


for farm buildings and other purposes. 

Messrs. Vigers Bros. (Stand 811, East Central 
Gallery B), of Pavilion-road, Chelsea, exhibit 
some specimens and sections of solid floors laid 
with their flooring-blocks as imported from 
Sweden. Floors constructed on this principle 
have many advantages, and they have been 
largely used in Board Schools in London and 
elsewhere. 

Stand 818 is occupied by Mr. Thomas Jennings, 
of York-road, Lambeth, who shows some admir- 
able flooring specimens, specially prepared and 
polished on the surface with paraffin, and parti- 
cularly well adapted for use in hospitals, sana- 
toriums, &c. 

Mr. William White, of Abergavenny (Stand 
830) exhibits his ‘‘Hygeian Rock” building 
composition, to the great merits of which, 
as a damp-resisting and strength-imparting 
material we have on previous occasions called 


attention. It may be useful to note that the 
composition is now materially reduced in 
price. 


Stand 831 is occupied by Messrs. Francis & 
Co., of Nine Elms, who show a variety of 
specimens of their material and of the con- 
structive and decorative uses to which it can 
be applied. An instructive series of specimens 
of the materials used in the manufacture of the 
machine exhibiting the manner in which the 
cement is also shown, together with a testing 
material is tested for strength. The machine 
exhibited is Michele’s patent. A large tablet 
illustrates the manner in which Parian cement 
is used for stuccoing internal walls and for 
mouldings and other decorative features. The 
centre panel is, of course, Parian, and, we are 
told, was painted within twenty-four hours of 
the time when it was laid on. Altogether this 
stand affords a very good “ object-lesson”’ to 
all who wish to understand and appreciate the 
value of Portland cement. The name and 
standing of the firm are vouchers for the 
excellence of the material supplied by them. 

Stand 844 (East Gallery) is occupied by 
Messrs. Craven, Dunnill, & Co., of the Jack- 
field Works, Ironbridge, who make a very 
good display of tiles of every variety at pre- 
sent manufactured. Some ceramic mosaics of 
good design and colour are also shown by these 
exhibitors, besides some excellent reproductions 
of ancient tiles, such as were made by the firm 
for Chester Cathedral and Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, under the direction of Sir 
Gilbert Scott and Mr. Street respectively. 

Stand 851 is occupied by the Embossed 
Tapestry Company, whoshow a new patent wall 
decoration described as “‘sanitary’’ (washable ?) 
and ‘ indestructible.”’ 

At Stand 852 Mr. Henry Carr, of Clapham 
Common, exhibits an interesting series of speci- 
mens of arsenical and non-arsenical wall-papers, 
also an interesting display of apparatus for 
detecting the presence of arsenic in wall- 
papers, clothing, &c. The specimens of paper 
shown make it clear that the non-arsenical 
papers can be made quite as bright as those 
which contain the poison, and they also serve 
to emphasise the fact that other than green 
papers are arsenical. It is a common belief 
that only green wall-papers are arsenical. 
Mr. Carr delivered an interesting lecture on 
this subject some time ago, and he has done a 
public service in giving so interesting and 
instructive an object-lesson as his exhibits 
afford to the visitors to the Exhibition,—-a lesson 
which should not be missed. 

At Stand 856 Messrs. Heywood, Higginbot- 
tom, Smith, & Co., of Manchester, exhibit their 
sanitary washable paperhangings, stated to be 
printed in non-arsenical colours; they are very 
effective and suitable in design. 


The old-established firm of Woollams & Co,, 
of High-street, Manchester-square, exhibit at 
Stand 860 an excellent collection of wall-papers, 
Amongst the specimens we may mention a very 
effective “‘ tapestry paper,” and some good 
“leather papers.” The “ Morton” and 
“Yardley ” dado decorations, — which, like 
all the other exhibits of this firm are free 
from arsenic,—deserve the attention of visitors. 
A very rich black-and-gold paper, and the 
‘Peony’? and “‘Lyre Bird” wall decorations 
shown by this firm, are examples of sumptuous- 
ness, while, on the other hand, a simple wall- 
paper of quiet design is exhibited as having 
been selected by the Executive Council 
for the ‘“bed-rooms” of the “ Sanitary 
House.” Messrs. Woollams’ exhibit affords 
another illustration of the fact that bright 
green papers can be had free from arsenic. 
Messrs. Woollams deserve credit for being 
pioneers in showing that bright wall-papers 
could be produced without resorting to the use 
of arsenic and other poisons. They exhibit an 
analyst’s certificate showing that twenty years 
ago they were producing non-poisonous wall- 
papers. . 

At Stand 866 Mr. J. F. Ebner, of Clerken- 
well-road, has an admirable display of accu- 
rately- made and highly - finished parquetry. 
This, which is of Hungarian manufacture, we 
believe, is well worthy of examination by 
visitors. The designs are suitable, so that the 
different combinations of varying - coloured 
woods have a very good effect, rich though 
void of vulgarity. Parquetry is a material for 
floors which has a great value from a sanitary 
point of view, owing to its close joints and non- 
absorbent surface, and it is likely to be in con- 
siderable demand for a long time tocome. The 
merits of Mr. Ebner’s work are sure to secure 
for it an extended use. Mr. Ebner also shows 
some good specimens of marble- mosaic and 
marble concrete work for floors and stair- 
cases; also some glass mosaic work for mural 
decoration. We understand that a great deal 
of marble mosaic pavement is being laid by 
Mr. Ebner in the new buildings for the Middle- 
sex Hospital. Mr. Ebner is also an exhibitor 
in the Belgian Section, being the London 
agent for the society known as La Construc- 
tion Industrielle, who, through him, exhibit 
some very richly-carved and moulded dados 
and doorways, as well as some school desks 
and seats capable of adjustment to the exact 
physical requirements of the particular scholar 
using them. 

At Stand 893 Mr. Chappuis, of Fleet-street, 
shows to good advantage the merits of his 
patent day-light reflectors, which in many 
situations are of great sanitary value, inag- 
much as they render it unnecessary to burn 
gas which would have to be burnt but for the 
daylight reflected by Mr. Chappuis’s valuable 
contrivances. 

Next week we shall proceed to deal with 
the stoves and grates shown in the Exhibition. 








Savitation at Brighton.—There is no 
doubt that families run great risk of illness 
from the insanitary condition of the apartments 


occupied during the usual summer holiday, and 


were it not for the out-door life they lead under 
the circumstances, and the ever-open windows 
and doors to dilute the inner atmospkere of the 
house, we should hear of more cases of serious 
illness than is now brought to notice. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in many of the smaller 
seaside towns none of the houses comply with 
the ordinary sanitary requirements of common 
sense, and it is only in special cases in the 
larger towns that anything like a satisfactory 
state as regards individual houses can be 
pointed to. An example ona very large scale 
of ‘‘ sanitary houses” is exemplified at West 
Brighton, where a number of high-class flats 
have just been completed by the building 


‘owner, Mr. John T. Chappell, of Lupus-street, 





Pimlico. The various points of sanitation are 
attended to on the principles laid down for the 
“Sanitary House” at-the Health Exhibition, 
and it speaks well for the sanitary movement 
that property of this kind should be carried on 
in this style without regard to expense, the one 
idea being consistently kept in mind that whate 
ever is necessary to make it complete is to be 
included. When we see building owners coming 
to the front like this, we realise the great 
advances that are being steadily made in the 
direction of housing people in a healthy 
manner.—Sanitary Record, 
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Gllustrations. 


DESIGN FOR WAR OFFICES. 
BY MESSES. VERITY AND HUNT. 


=aiHIS design, which, as our readers will 
& pa remember, was one of the three selected 





2.3} from among the nine of the second 
competition, for special consideration, shows 
far more knowledge and capacity in what may 
be called the technique of Classic design than 


. the selected design evinces, though it would 


probably not be considered so generally 
attractive. It has, however, the merit of 
coherence and consistency in grouping, and has 
an expression of stability which is in keeping 
with its purpose. The authors have adopted 
the system of one large central quadrangle, 
which is not only better on sanitary grounds 
than a larger number of small courts, but 
gives opportunity for a spacious architectural 
<ffect in the quadrangle, a view of.which we 
give, as well as that of the Park front. In the 
latter it will be observed that the design shows 
what might be termed a decrescendo towards 
the Horse Guards, though there is not a definite 
attempt to connect the two architecturally. The 
following is the architects’ statement in regard 
to their own views in the plan and design :— 
‘‘In preparing our design, the following 
appeared to us to be the leading features neces- 
sary and of the first importance in a plan which 
shonld satisfactorily meet the requirements of 


.-these buildings, viz. :— 


1. All parts should be thoroughly well lighted 
and ventilated. 
2. The various departments should be arranged 


. and grouped in the simplest way, but upon some 


definite method. 

3. There should be great facility of com- 
munication between the various parts of the 
building; and 

4. That, if possible, the building should be so 
arranged that persons having business with one 
department need not traverse corridors belong- 


. ing to other departments. Guided by these 


requirements, it at once becomes apparent that 
the usual system of rooms on either side of a 
corridor, or rooms lighted from internal areas, 
would be both inconvenient and unsuitable, as 
either there must be a great loss of space or a 
serious deficiency of light and natural ventila- 
tion ; and, further, it would be almost impossible 
to group and concentrate the various depart- 
ments upon a simple and intelligible system. 
The scheme, however, which meets all these 


* requirements in the easiest and most practicable 


way, and upon which this plan is worked out, 
is that of grouping the rooms of each depart- 
ment round a central vestibule or hall, and 
disposing these halls symmetrically with a series 
of open courts between them around the 
extreme limits of the site, so as to obtain one 
great internal court, which should be large 
enough to secure efficient light and ventilation. 
By this arrangement no frontage is lost; all 
offices look either into the Park, Whitehall, or 
the quadrangle ; only messengers’, waiting, and 
other unimportant rooms being lighted from the 
internal courts. The departments are grouped 
in three proper relative positions as nearly as 
possible in the order suggested in the ‘ Instruc- 
tions,’ with the more public rooms on the 
ground-floor, the principal offices on the first 
floor, and the working staff on the upper floors. 
For private communication between the heads 
of departments, the whole of the outer or Park 
side corridor on the first floor is entirely private 
from the Controller’s room in the Admiralty 
division to the rooms of the Commander-in- 
Chief and his ataff in the War Office block, it 
being intended that the staircases in the angles 
next the court-yard should be for the use 
of the public, and those on the outer or Park 
front for officials, so that the inner becomes the 
working corridor, and the outer, as before 
mentioned, the private corridor, all the rooms 
of the chief officials opening therefrom, and 
each point of access being commanded by 
messenger lobbies. Great care has been taken 
to group the civil and military departments in 
separate blocks. The Secretary of State and 
the Commander-in-Chief are placed on the 
Parade front, in the most central position, the 


secretarial departmenta extending westward 


and round the south-west hall, and the military 
departments occupying and being grouped 
around the south-east and south halls. In the 
Admiralty their lordships’ rooms are placed on 


~the west and north Park fronts; with their 


departments grouped around the north-west 


and central halls; the controller and his | 


departments being grouped round the north- 
east hall. 

The messengers’ rooms 
arranged one over another. 

Carriage-entrances to the courtyard are pro- 
vided from Whitehall and Spring-gardens in 
positions where they do not interfere with the 
general arrangements of the buildings or cut 
through any departments. 

The principal public entrances to the building 
are placed in the most central position for each 
division,—the War Office in Whitehall and the 
Admiralty in Spring-gardens. Private entrances 
from the Park are also provided to the rooms 
of the Secretary of State, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Lords of the Admiralty. 

The natural gradient of the ground, together 
with raising the ground-floor 2 ft. 6 in. above 
the highest part of the site at the north-west 
corner, gives the opportunity of providing a 
mezzanine (or what is really a floor above 
ground) on the Park and Parade fronts, giving 
thereby all the accommodation required for the 
various departments which it is desirable to 
place on the lower floors. 

As it is evidently important that those having 
business in these offices should not have to 
ascend to a greater height than necessary, no 
space has been lost merely for the sake of 
external architectural effect, but in all cases the 
rooms being of moderate size the heights of the 
various stories are only sufficient to. insure 
properly-proportioned rooms.” 


Key to References on Plans. 
THE WAR OFFICE, 


are everywhere 


A. Staff. 
B. Surveyor-Generai’s Department, 

B 1. Director of Artillery. 

B2 - Supplies. 

. = Contracts. 

B 4, Inspector-General of Fortifications. 

C, ym (or Secretary of State’s) Department, 
a 


99 33 + 


C 2. 99 9? 2° 
C 3. 93 9° >9 
C 4 99 33 


D. Finance Department. 
D 1. Finance Department. 
D 2. Auditors. 
i : partment. 
. Military Secretary. 
. Datctansenetel ond Quartermaster-G eneral. 
. Intelligence Department. 
. Deputy Adjutant-General R.A. 
. Deputy Adjutant-General R.E, 
. Army Medical Department, 
. Military Education Department, 
. Commissary-General’s Department. 
. Principal Veterinary Surgeon’s Department, 
F, Miscellaneous. 
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F 2. Judge Advocate General. 

F 3. ~ Office. Commissariat and Transport and 
rdnance Store Corps. 

F 4, Pay Office. Army Hospital Corps. 

F 5, Army Sanitary Committee, 


THE ADMIRALTY. 
oard-room Suite and Secretary’s Department. 
. Board-room Suite, 

. Military Branch. 
. Intelligence Branch. 
Naval Branch, 
. Civil Branch. 
. Legal Branch. 
. Registry Branch. 
. Record Office Branch, 
A 9. Copying Branch. 
. Hydrographer’s Department, 
. Transport Department. 
. Victualling Department, 
. Controller’s Department. 
E 1. Director of Naval Construction. 
E 2. Engineer-in-Chief, 
E 3. Director of Naval Ordnance, 
E 4, Store Branch. 
E 5. Dockyard, Ship, Gunnery, and Registry and 
Copying Branches. 
F. Accountant-General’s Department, 
First Division, 
Second Division, 
Third Division. 
Fourth Division, 
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Fifth Division, 

Sixth Division. 

. Greenwich Hospital Division, 

. Auditors. 

. Director of Contracts Department. 

. Director of Medical Department, 

. Director of Works Department. 

. Naval Reserves Department, 

. Royal Marines Department. 

. Inspector of Naval Schools Department, 
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Next week we propose to give a parallel 
illustration of the detailed elevations of the 
three first designs side by side, so that the 
architectural treatment of each may be better 
appreciated and compared. 





ANCIENT FRENCH SHIELD. 


THE original of this curious and interesting 
example of relief work in metal is said to have 
been the property of Henry II. of France; it 
is now, we understand, in the possession of 





M. G. Pilon, of Paris. 
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TEMPORARY 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITay, 
PARK HILL, LIVERPOOL, 


THE temporary Infectious Diseas . 
illustrated in this number has just rap 
by the Corporation of Liverpool, from th 
designs of Mr. Clement Dunscombe A 
M. Inst. C.E., City Engineer, and under hig ig 
mediate supervision. 

The primary cause of its erection wag a 
threatened epidemic of small-pox, which 
happily, is now subsiding. The proper isolatio. 
of infectious cases in a city with a population 
such as Liverpool, viz., 573,200, has been a most 
difficult task for many years past, owing to the 
fact that but a very small area of unbuilt-upon 
land exists within the city limits upon which 
hospital accommodation can be provided to 
meet the most recent requirements of Sanitary 
science. 

To meet the present emergency, the Park 
Hill Estate, 20 acres in extent, was kindly placed 
at the disposal of the Corporation, at a moderate 
monthly rental, by the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, who have recently acquired it, 
to command the foreshore of the river Mersey 
and for future dock extension. 

The site, which has a south-west aspect, is at 
a moderate elevation, sloping quickly to the 
river Mersey, the encampment being between 
the 70 ft. and 50 ft. contours, the levels being 
reduced to old dock sill, which is 42 below 
Ordnance datum. 

Park Hill House has been utilised ag the 
administrative block in connexion with the 
encampment, as shown upon the block plan. 
The out-offices attached thereto have been con- 
verted into a steam laundry, disinfecting- 
chamber, stores, ambulance-shed, &c.; while 
the mansion-house proper has been fitted up 
for the use of the administrative staff. 

The hospital occupies a site 460 ft. by 220 ft. 
This area has been carefully under-drained, and 
two terraces formed 410 ft. by 40 ft. The tents 
and buildings stand upon a Portland cement 
concrete foundation, 6 in. deep, laid over the 
entire area of these terraces, upon which the 
joists carrying the floors of the tents and build- 
ings rest, adequate ventilation under the same 
being secured. 

The encampment consists of four pairs of 
double hospital tents of the most recent pattern, 
and two pairs of iron buildings. Each pair of tents 
and buildings is connected by a building con- 
sisting of nurses’ day-rooms, bath-rvoms, closets, 
&c.; a covered footway 9 ft. wide traverses the 
centre of the encampment, with similar covered 
ways, right and left, to each of the blocks of 
buildings placed between each pair of tents or 
iron buildings. 

The footway is formed of 6 in. of Portland 
cement concrete laid on a suitable foundation. 
The covering of this footway is constructed of 
wood and roofed with four-ply Willesden paper 
painted “light green,” the rafters, posts, and 


| battens on roof being finished in chocolate. 


The roof at entrance over roadway is similarly 
treated. On the south side of the entrance 
there is provided a kitchen, scullery, larder, and 
airing-room, and a dry-earth store. 

The airing-room and dry-earth store are 
heated by steam pipes from a boiler fixed in 
the kitchen. 

The kitchen, scullery, airing-room, and dry- 
earth store are built in red brick, tuck-pointed, 
with blue brick dressings. The kitchens are 
fitted with complete steam and other cooking 
appliances sufficient for 200 patients. The 
larder and store-room are framed buildings 
covered in Willesden paper, match-boarded on 
the inside, and finished similarly to the build- 
ings described further on. . 

The connecting-block situated between oe 
pair of tents or huts in the encampment 18 — 
in the Bungalow style, with a verandah in fron > 
and consists of wooden framing covered os 
four - ply Willesden paper, lined inside wit 
grooved-and-tongued match boarding, the space 
between the outside covering and inside ry 
being filled in with silicated cotton, and tbe 
woodwork finished internally with asbestos fire- 

roof paint. : 
¥ Bech connééting-blook contains two <5 
rooms and two bath-rooms, each 12 ft. 6 in. y 
11 ft. 3 in. and 11 ft. 3in. by 9 ft. 3 i. ty 4 
tively, and 12 ft. 6 in. high. A wine. Be : 
wide, provided with through venti . - , 
divides each hospital ward. Doors, with 1p 





panels glazed, are provided m each nurse> 
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room to act as inspection windows for the 


ds. 
weit the rear of each bath-room there is a slop- 


sink discharging external to the building, and 
provided with hot and cold water supplies, 
placed in a lobby with through ventilation, 
and beyond are earth closets 5 ft. by 3 ft. 
rovided with constant through ventilation 
and pivot-hung windows. _ 

The corrugated iron hospital huts are 52 ft. 
by 25ft., and 14 ft. average height. The iron 





Adequate cross ventilation is secured. The 
whole area of the windows is made to open, 
the top sashes being pivot-hung. In every 
case there is a free current of air under the 
floors, and fresh air is admitted into the wards 
through a sufficient number of conical air- 
bricks. Exit ventilators are provided near the 
ceiling-line and by means of louvres fixed in 
the roof. 

At the end of the encampment a hut for 
convalescents is provided, 40 ft. by 12 ft., and 
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Block 


roofing is laid on boarding, and i 

Walls are boarded with ponsel-enhh- tated 

“~. ru a between them being filled, 

whey other blocks, with silicated cotton. 
18 ceiled up the rafters with four-ply 
paper, the intervening space being 


] . 
atte ih wid acta elas thea 
coate he walls are finished in two 


There are 
ach ward,—twelve side 


ft. 9 in. and four end 


Windows, 5 ft. by 3 
9 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. 


Windows, 3 ft, 





Plan. 


12 ft. in height, constructed of wood framing, 
covered with Willesden paper, and lined with 
grooved-and-tongued boarding, and finished in 
the same manner as before described. The 
space in front is laid out asagarden. In fine 
weather this hut can be used as a reading and 
recreation room. 

The mortuary and post-mortem room,—the 
former, 14 ft. by 14 ft., and the latter, 14 ft. by 
9 ft., each 11 ft. to the ridge,—are similarly 
constructed, viz., wooden framing covered with 
Willesden paper externally and internally, and 





grooved-and-tongued boarding, the roof being 
ceiled with Willesden paper. The walls and. 
ceilings are finished in green, with a chocolate 
dado, and the rafters are dressed and similarly 
painted. The mortuary is provided with rubbed 
slate shelves, supported on blue brick tuck- 
pointed piers ; the floor is finished in best black 
and white tiles on 4 in. Portland cement con- 
crete. The post-mortem room has ample top 
light, and is similarly finished, except that the 
dado consists of 6 in. glazed and enamelled 
white tiles. There is provided a slate post- 
mortem table, slate sink, with Lot and cold 
water supplies, &c. 

A constant-service water-supply is provided 
throughout the encampment, slate storage cis- 
terns being provided for supplying the hot- 
water cylinders which supply the baths through- 
out. In each hut and building, and also in the 
nurses’ rooms, there is provided a drinking 
supply direct from the main, and a fire supply, 
with hose attached, ready for use. Hydrants, 
with hose r.ady attached, are also provided in 
suitable positions along the covered ways. The 
hot-water supply for each block is obtained by 
means of coil grates fixed in each of the bath- 
rooms, and these, while acting as an ordinary 
open fire-grate, the fire-bars of which form 
portion of the coil, supply through the hot- 
water cylinder fixed over each pair of bath- 
rcoms an adequate and continuous supply of 
hot water. 

The drainage has been most carefully 
attended to, and forms as complete a system as 
could be devised. A reference to the block plan 
shows the arrangement. The whole of the 
drainage is external to the buildings; the sink 
wastes, &c., emptying over external traps. The 
drains are adequately ventilated, suitable inlets 
and outlets being provided. Disconnecting 
chambers are constructed to sever any con- 
nexion with the drainage from the hospital, 
mortuary, &c., and the administrative block. 
The drains, which consist of glazed earthen- 
ware pipes, caulked and jointed in Portland 
cement, finally discharge through a 9-in. pipe 
into the River Mersey at low-water mark. 
There is, therefore, no connexion with the 
drains from the hospital and the sewers of the 
city ; the hospital, so to speak, having an inde- 
pendent outfall. At the head of the drains 
from each block an automatic flush-tank of 
simple construction is provided, which is filled 
by a tap ina given time. Six hours has been 
fixed in this case. 

A small tank containing carbolic acid is fixed 
near each flush-tank, and communicating there- 
with. This tank discharges a given quantity of 
carbolic acid automatically into the flush-tank, 
and when this is full the siphon comes into 
operation, and the contents of the flush-tank, 
about 40 gallons, consisting of a powerful dis- 
infecting solution, is discharged from the head 
of each drain. The same arrangements are 
provided at the mortuary, post-mortem room, 
kitchen, &c. In the case of the kitchens and 
mortuary, grease-interceptors are provided in 
the flush-tanks. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the whole of the drains are automatically 
flushed with a disinfecting solution four times: 
in every twenty-four hours. The value of so 
complete and perfect a system of drainage, 
acting automatically, cannot be over-estimated 
in a hospital designed for infectious diseases. 

Heating Arrangements.—It is intended to heat 
the tents and iron buildings by means of a 
specially-designed circular open fire-grate in 
the centre of each ward or tent, the firebars 
forming portion of a coil placed centrally at the 
back of the fireplace, with a steam-pipe from 
same running round the ward or tent, special 
provision being made for this to act as a venti- 
lator. By this means it is believed that an 
equable ward temperature will be secured. 

Gas is laid on throughout the buildings, tents, 
and covered ways. The brackets are in every 
case fixed and supplied with enamelled steed 
cowls, acting as reflectors. 

Telephonic communication is established from 
the Telephone Exchange in the City Engineer’s 
office, municipal offices, the medical officer of 
health’s office, and Park Hill House (administra- 
tive department), the porter’s -lodge, and the 
encampment. ‘Triangular communication as 
shown on the plan is established, which pro- 
vides telephonic communication between the 
medical officer of health’s office, or the City 
Engineer’s office, and Park Hill House, the 
porter’s lodge, or the aapeaag Bye: proper. 
There is a telephone office on the west side of 
the verandah attached to the kitchen, by which, 
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in case of emergency, communication can be 
made to the resident medical officer at Park 
Hill House, or with the municipal offices. The 
porter from his lodge can likewise communicate 
with the medical staff at the Park Hill House, 
or with the encampment, on the arrival of a 
patient. By this means no time is lost in 
either dealing with a patient on arrival, or 
answering any questions from the municipal 
offices relative to patients. 

Wind Screen.—Owing to this site being ex- 
posed to the prevailing winds, which vary from 
south to north-west, and it being also exposed 
to the river Mersey on the south-west side, it 
was considered advisable to protect the encamp- 
ment from these winds. The construction de- 
signed for the purpose is both a novel and most 
effective arrangement. It is 600 ft. in length 
and 30 ft. in height, and consists of Norway 
poles, placed 6 ft. apart, to which are fixed 
battens at intervals of 1 ft.3in., laths being 
interlaced between the same, forming a screen 
which most effectually breaks the force of the 
heaviest gale. The screen is carefully braced 
and stayed with steel wire ropes, and it and the 
tents and buildings are well secured by steel 
wire ropes to ground anchors. Behind the 
screen there is formed a footpath, 5 ft. wide, for 
the use of convalescents. 

The encampment is inclosed with wrought- 
iron unclimbable fencing, and wire fencing on 
each side of the road leading thereto, and also 
along the river frontage. 

The lower grounds have walks laid out 
, through them for the use of convalescents ; the 
quadrangles formed by the covered ways are 
laid down in grass relieved by flower-beds and 
shrubs. 

The hospital is generally supplied with all the 
furniture, fittings, and appliances of the most 
perfect and complete description, necessary for 
the requirements of the best appointed hospital. 

The furniture, which is in polished pine 
throughout, has been specially designed, and 
also the fittings,—all plain, easily cleaned, and 
specially adapted for the purposes for which 
they are applied. 

No unnecessary outlay has been incurred. 
The aim, however, has been to provide a tem- 
porary hospital’ second to none as regards its 
completeness in every detail, and one which 
will be readily available for those unable to 
provide proper isolation or medical care for 
patients in their own houses. 

The endeavour has been to make the encamp- 
ment and its surroundings as attractive-looking 
as possible, in contrast to what is too frequently 
designated as a “Temporary Infectious Hos- 
pital,” and which in many cases consists of a 
repulsive-looking aggregation of wooden sheds. 

As an evidence of the care taken in the 
designing of the buildings, and also in pro- 
viding an adequate constant-service water- 
supply and all requisite fire appliances, it may 
be mentioned that the fire risk over the en- 
campment is covered by a responsible fire office 
at the low rate of 3s. 6d. per cent. 

The total cost of the hospital complete in 
every respect will be under 12,0001. This is 
exclusive of the value of the site or Park Hill 
House, which has been utilised for the admini- 
strative staff, but is inclusive of all furniture, 
a and other appliances of every descrip- 

ion. 

It has been erected ready for use within two 
months, although the preparation of the grounds, 
water-supply, drainage, concreting the site, has 
entailed considerable labour, 300 men having 
been constantly employed for that period upon 
the works. 








The New Hall and Library of Sion 
College.—The works in connexion with the 
erection of the new hall and library of Sion 
College, on the Thames Embankment, has just 
been commenced. The site fixed upon for the 
new building is at the angle of the Embank- 
ment and the new street on the west side of the 
City of London School. The building will 
cover an area of about 10,150 superficial feet, 
having a frontage to the Embankment of 75 ft., 
with a return frontage of 135 ft. The work of 
getting in the foundations is now in progress. 
The contractors for this preliminary portion of 
the work are Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of 
Rugby. In consequence of the Metropolitan 


District Railway passing underground in front 
of the site, the main elevation of the building 
will be set back a fewfeet. Thearchitect of the 


Congress at Birmingham, the first question 
was :-—‘ What is the best method of dealing 
with (a) Town sewage? (b) The products of 
home and street scavenging ? and (c) The pro- 
ducts of combustion?” papers being read on 
these three subjects respectively by Mr. E. 
Pritchard, Mr. Lawson Tait, and Captain 
Douglas Galton. 
print separately on another occasion. 
discussion appears to have turned chiefly on the 
sewage question we give extracts from two 
papers which dealt with the sections a and b. 


the question, said :-— 


fifteen or twenty years ago I, like many others, 
would have suggested irrigation; but experi- 
ence of the last few years has caused a modifi- 
cation of my views, and the answer now would 
be to the effect that local circumstances must of 
necessity govern the particular method of treat- 
ment; and what might possibly be considered 
the best system for one place would prove to 
be an undesirable one for adoption in another. 


country for the disposal of town sewage, and to 


as follows :— 


methods for the purification of sewage :—(a) 
Sewage irrigation; (6) Intermittent filtration. 


the application of the minimum quantity of 
sewage to the maximum area of land, whereby 
the sewage is allowed to flow over the land, the 
greatest return being obtained from this 
process of sewage utilisation. 
land and proper management good results are 
obtainable without the creation of nuisances; 
but as the true value appears now to be more 
generally known, sewage treated by broad 
irrigation, unless under exceptional circum- 
stances, does not at the present time find much 
favour. 
will purify the sewage from 50 to 100 persons; 
this is on the assumption that such land is not 
continuously treated. Heavy crops are obtain- 
able from land so treated; large quantities of 
rye grass, mangold wurtzel, and various green 
crops being readily grown. 
Warwick’s farm at Leamington, a few years 
since, over 80 tons of mangolds per acre were 
grown. 


generally appear to be “ how to make it pay,” 
leaving the purification of the sewage as the 


THE DISPOSAL OF TOWN SEWAGE 
AND OTHER REFUSE. 
In the Health department of the Social Science 


The latter we may be able to 
As the 


Mr. Pritchard, in regard to the first part of 


Had this question been asked me some 


The methods generally adopted in this 


which I propose to briefly refer, I have classified 


1. Land purification. 

2. Chemical precipitation. 

3. Discharge of sewage into the sea. 

Under the first head may be considered two 


(a) Sewage Irrigation.—Broad irrigation is 


With suitable 


It is estimated that one acre of land 


On the Earl of 


It will, however, be perceived that in 
broad irrigation the first consideration would 


lesser factor. 
(b) Intermittent Filtration. — In 1868 Dr. 
Frankland, one of the Rivers Pollution Com- 
missioners, determined, by experiments, that by 
deep drainage of land of a suitable description, 
sewage could be purified in large quantities 
upon asmall area. This system was termed 
“intermittent downward filtration,” andrequires 
that the land shall be laid out in level beds, 
and properly drained at a sufficient depth, the 
sarface of the land being prepared in a ridge 
and furrow, and upon the ridges green crops 
can be successfully grown. As the name 
implies, the sewage is applied in an intermittent 
manner. This process of sewage treatment is 
a costly one in the first instance for the prepara- 
tion of the ground, the outlay in some instances 
reaching a sum in excess of 2001. per acre, 
whilst the cost of preparation of ground for 
broad irrigation might not exceed, under 
favourable circumstances, 10/. to 15/. per acre. 
The cost of works, however, whether for irriga- 
tion or filtration, must be governed by local 
conditions, my own experience proving that 
sums from 71. 10s. to nearly 700/. per acre have 
been expended in the preparation of land for 
sewage treatment. 
The treatment of town sewage by chemicals 
has now occupied the attention of engineers and 
others for many years. Ido not propose in this 
paper to refer to the numerous processes that 
have been brought before the public during the 
past twenty years; and although not prepared 
to support a scheme of chemical precipitation 
per se for the purification of sewage, assuming 
the effluent; has to be discharged into a stream 
of ordinary purity, still I am strongly of opinion 


. * PP 
it is somewhat satisfactory to fin i 
first precipitant used, still holds its omnes the 
able to produce fair results in sewage “-, 
tion. The great difficulty for many sha nid 
how to dispose of the considerable voltuns 
sludge, which is the natural result of preci har 
tion. This difficulty has, however, been saan : 
fully overcome by means of the improved g _ é 
of sludge presses in operation at various ce 
The sewage effluent from any scheme of chemical 
precipitation should pass through a proper] 
a artificial filter, or through’ land 
ee ined on the princi i 
Po Sag principle of intermitten} 
The sewage from towns situate upon the gea 
coast is generally cast into the sea, at a int 
below low-water mark. In some instances this 
is done without in any way Separating the 
heavier matters held in Suspension; in other 
instances,—notably Brighton, Torquay, and 
other places,—intercepting sewers have been 
constructed at considerable cost, by which 
means the sewage has been diverted to a point 
some distance from the town, where the influ- 
ence of the tides has not exerted any disagree. 
able effect upon the towns so sewered by 
causing any return to the beach of the sewage 
discharged. In other instances sewage from 
large cities and towns, such as London, Liver. 
pool, Glasgow, Newcastle, and Bristol, ig dig. 
charged into tidal rivers. This emptying of 
sewage into rivers is, however, in some instance, 
productive of great nuisance to the public and 
injury to the river. At the present time a 
Royal Commission is sitting to consider remedial 
measures for the metropolitan sewage. I had 
the honour of appearing before such Commis. 
sion as a witness, and advised what, in my 
opinion, was the most desirable course to adopt, 
viz., the extension of the existing outfall sewers 
of the metropolis, so that the sewage may be 
discharged into the sea beyond the range of 
tidal influence, even assuming that such works 
would entail great outlay. 


Mr. Lawson Tait, in treating of “The Utili- 
sation of Town Refuse,” gave some account of 
his practical experience in dealing with the 
sewage of Birmingham. He said that Bir- 
mingham, from its situation on the highest 
part of the Midland district, was obliged to 
adopt in its early history the system of surface 
household wells, and until recently these had an 
almost universal prevalence throughout the 
town; indeed, they exist now in very large 
numbers. Closely associated, the midden privy 
was constructed, and in 1871 there were nearly 
20,000 of these centres of disease existing m 
the borough, their aggregate area exceeding 
thirteen acres. As by far the greater part of 
the town is built upon hills of loose sand and 
gravel, it is perfectly needless for me to say 
that soakage from the privies into the wells was 
of constant occurrence, and is still far too 
frequent. Of these privies about 14,000 drained 
at that time into the sewers. There were about 
7,000 water-closets, the contents of which, 
together with all the road-sweepings, manufac: 
turers’ refuse, and countless other impurities, 
were turned, and had been ever since the town 
existed, into the small river traversing its area. 
Up to 1871 the government of the town wis 
conducted upon lines which it is no part of my 
business here to discuss or condemn, but no one 
who knows the town at all but will be able 
substantiate my statement that, the new wr 
inaugurated by the distinguished statesman W 
at the present moment presides over the 
of Trade has, as it were, reconstructed every 
aspect of our municipal life. The town 
. . i - its death-rate 
improved in every possible way ; 1 the 
has fallen nearly five in the thousand, BON 
average age at death has been raised six y = 
and the whole of these beneficial — ' 
due to the inauguration of Mr. Chamber 
sanitary policy. 

The problems we 
How we could treat 


had to solve were ae 
the fluid impurities — 
ran into the river, and how we could og! 
the solid household refuse; but they 
extremely complicated, from the enormous ied, 
of the material to which they had to be appa’ 
and it is from this chiefly that our prog feck 
their solution was so slow. We fount i 
that theoretical chemistry was of v3 
help, and that laboratory qxpernet er 
absolutely futile. We sent out ingu owns it 
we visited by deputation all the eS 
Great Britain which were in any Way Hy at 
to our own, and these inquiries and 1nv 
tions, concurrently with our e 








building is Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A. 


that great improvements have been made, and 
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‘od a period of nearly seven years. As 
soon edvanced, and as the results of our 
experiments became more accurate and more 
extended, the more certain did we become 
that the original conclusions established by the 
report of the Birmingham Sewage Inquiry 
Committee were those alone which were ap- 
plicable to our town. The recommendations 
were as follow:—“ The exclusion of animal 
excreta from the sewers is, in the opinion of 
the Committee, essential both to the effectual 
treatment of sewage and to the health and 
comfort of the population, and they have 
arrived at the conclusion that this object may 
be attained by a reform of the system of 
exposed privies and open middens now pre- 
yailing in the town, and which defile the air, 
poison the water, and, by means of connecting 
drains, pollute the sewage.” 

The first principle we established, and we 
arrived at it chiefly from the disastrous expe- 
rience of other towns, where it had not been 
adopted, was that it was absolutely essential to 
keep the two elements with which we had to 
deal,—the household refuse and the excreta,— 
entirely separate, and for this purpose we esta- 
plished a system of dual and joint collection 
which has proved perfectly satisfactory. In 
the reconstruction of closet accommodation, we 
filled up the old middens and replaced them by 
simple closets, under the seats of which we 
placed large galvanised pans. These pans are 
coated inside from time to time with boiling 
tar, an operation which very much diminishes 
the smell and enables them to be easily cleaned. 
Somewhere near the closets ash-tubs, either of 
wood or iron, are placed, into which the tenarts 
are requested to place their household refuse, 
and they are strictly forbidden to empty slops 
into the pans. Ittook a long time to educate 
the population to the fulfilment of even these 
simple directions, and much trouble was en- 
countered for several years in establishing the 
fresh arrangement. We found that many 
people objected toit, and clung witha mistaken 
but most affectionate pertinacity to the foul 
middens to which they had been accustomed. 
The arrangements for the collection of the pans 
and ashes were at first defective, and a good 
deal of outcry was raised from time to time 
against the objectionable smells which they 
emitted as they passed through the streets; 
but as the details became perfected one after 
another these objections ceased, and we were 
not troubled with any complaints. Indeed, the 
complaints now are all against the old system, 
for when the remaining middens are to be 
emptied the overwhelming stench which pre- 
vails all over the neighbourhood for some hours 
after the process is a never-failing theme of 
complaint for exactly the same people who, 
When they were accustomed to its nightly 
recurrence, thought it hardly worth mention. 
ite tine vane are arranged to carry 
m pans and about one ton of ashes, and 

é collection is made from each house on the 
aernee once a week. When the pan is removed 
; 18 Covered by a lid, made to fit perfectly tight 
we weene of a strong spring and a band of 
ars so that any smelling is avoided. 

ash-tubs are emptied into a special 
teceptacle at the hinder part of th 

hese vans are taken to our central d r eer 
there are subjected to pr “i f aed 
tal Vhtr reek. processes of which I 

€ continually increasing cost of collection 
= re nie es value of the 
of that polic a ns that the continuation 
Girton a jini have been ruinous. At 
anticipate a critienn: one be convenient to 
upon the general ieeunat de is sure to be raised 
disposal of refuse which h ‘ ngs Mire "ee 

irmingham. r fas been adopted in 
, owns will be pointed to, of 
great importance and lar ize, i adh 
Buch costs as these are j milan gy paar en 
of towns where the incurred, and instances 
use will doubtiore beget ea system is in 
may, and probably will, be acked the’ wetin® 
> itis tot am y will, be asked the question, 
adopted in Birmi ee n.egpesedsonen 
amongst us still Ten And there are some 
disposed to es : Sorry to say, who are 
not answer the a aretrograde step. Ineed 
answer to it will be ts ma a iti 
 edehed. te se in the volume I have 
? port of the Birmingham 
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wage Inquiry Committee. Suffice it to say 
has a very ele- 


cated Ty that as Birmingham 
Position we cannot obtain a water supply 
very ounce of water used in 


4 gravitation. 
e 
town, unless obtained from a soft-water 





cistern placed on the roof of a house, has to be 
pumped, and the public supply has to be raised 
from 200 ft. to 600 ft., and I need not say that 
not only is this an extremely costly process, but 
that the quantity we can obtain, and from 
reservoirs, is such as is calculated only for the 
maximum requirements of a constantly growing 
population for all purposes exclusive of a water- 
carriage system of sewage. It is extremely 
doubtful if we could obtain in any way the 
additional quantity of water required for this 
purpose, and even if we could obtain it our 
difficulties would be increased instead of 
diminished by every gallon of water-closet 
liquid which was added to our already enormous 
bulk of sewage. The conclusion is, therefore, 
that the true economy is to preserve from waste 
these materials which having been taken from 
the land should be restored to it, and that it is 
a mistake to waste them by such dilution as 
renders them practically valueless. 

Acting upon these principles, the plan we 
adopted was to act upon the one kind of refuse 
by means of the other. Immensely to our sur- 
prise, and to our no small satisfaction, we found 
that the solid ash-tub refuse, which amounts to 
72,000 tons per annum, would burn in properly- 
constructed furnaces without the addition of 
any other kind of fuel, and in this burning it is 
reduced to one-fourth of its original bulk, and 
the result is a peculiarly useful silicious clinker, 
which we turn to all kinds of useful purposes. 
It has been used to erect buildings with, to 
make roads and paving blocks, staircases, horse- 
troughs, tabies, and ornamental fire - places, 
samples of all of which may be seen at our 
works. Of this kind of household rubbish there 
has been about eleven boats per week sent out 
into the country, the mere cost of transit being 
5001. If we burned the same amount, the cost, 
would be 2701.; and if we used all the clinkers, 
as we hope to do, we should save 2301. The 
burning of this amount would occupy three 
furnaces of the kind we have erected for the 
purpose, and of the total bulk of the rubbish 
thus burned, 75 per cent. would be dissipated 
in the form of heat. 

In order to utilise this waste heat, the plan 
adopted by the Health Committee was to apply 
it for the removal of moisture from the contents 
of the pans. The means by which this is done 
is extremely simple. Boilers are placed in the 
furnaces, and the heat is transferred by means 
of steam to large machines, of which a working 
model is here exhibited, into which about 
sixteen tons of pail stuff are put as a charge with 
sufficient sulphuric acid to fix the ammonia. A 
hot-air blast from the furnace flue is drawn 
through the machines by means of a blower. 
The steam is applied by means of a steam- 
jacket and hollow rotating spindles, and in from 
sixteen to twenty hours the sixteen tons are 
reduced to one ton of solid poudrette containing 
from 7 to 9 per cent. of ammonia, according to 
the time of the year, and from 2 to 3 per cent. 
of phosphates. Without any further treatment 
or addition this forms an admirable manure for 
top dressings, and for all kinds of rapidly-grow- 
ing roots, particularly the beet-root, and in the 
growth of those vegetables for the purpose of 
sugar manufacture this kind of manure has 
been found extremely valuable, and doubtless it 
will also have a ready sale for sugar-cane and 
cotton. 

Corcerning its commercial value no abso- 
lutely certain statements can be made. Solong 
as we were making ten or fifteen tons per week, 
and until we were satisfied we could make a much 
larger amount, we did not very energetically 
enter into the question of the price we could 
obtain for it. We were quite satisfied to hand 
it over to a large firm of artificial manure manu- 
facturers, who took all we made at 5l. per ton 
without any reduction for carriage. When our 
output rose to twenty and twenty-five tons per 
week, this firm found the quantity larger than 
they could deal with, and we accepted a tem- 
porary reduction of price to 4l.aton. During 
the last two months, however, we have been 
making efforts to obtain other markets and a 
better price, and we found no difficulty in getting 
dl. a ton; in fact, we have been able to get as 
much as 7/1. 10s. We also find that the Cor- 
poration of Warrington can command a steady 
price of 6/. 103. per ton for exactly the same 
material. 

In the course of the discussion which 
followed, 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., said he had 
always been a great advocate of the application 
of sewage to land, although he did not deny 





that there were conditions and occasions when 
it was necessary to use other agents. He did 
not approve of the use of lime, as the French 
people had shown that it did not destroy the 
small microbes which caused the unpleasant- 
ness of the sewage, while filtration through 
land did so. With respect to the pan 
system, he might say that at Saltley the 
amount of solid in the sewage was about 
+ lb. per head, and by that system they asked 
the people of Birmingham to live over pans 
which altogether gave the same area as the land 
used at Saltley. He certainly would not live in 
a town where such a system was in vogue. 
Besides, they were told that ashes by them- 
selves were a valuable commodity; but if they 
were mixed with sewage, the cost of separating 
them would not be covered by the sum realised 
by the sale of the ashes afterwards. Speaking 
of London, he said he believed the only way of 
dealing with its sewage was to carry it all near 
the sea, where they would get large quantities 
of land for filtration. The land on the north of 
the Thames was of such a character that the 
sewage could be applied toit without detriment 
to the water supply, but on the south side the 
system of irrigation would be inimical. 

Mr. Vivian Sillar said there were now really 
only two systems of treatment,—that in use at 
Aylesbury, and the precipitation by lime pro- 
cess. He found that the lime displaced 
ammonia, so from an agricultural point of view 
that treatment was mischievous. At Aylesbury, 
instead of lime they used charcoal, clay, and 
alumina; when treated with that the water was 
purified to such a degree that it could be allowed 
to go into any river. The manure was sold for 
31. 10s. per ton, and that paid. 

Dr. A. H. Drysdale (London) was also of 
opinion that land was the only purifier for 
sewage, and 6 ft. depth would purify the water 
so that they could drink it. In France that 
system was used, and the consequence was that 
the land produced from three to five times ;he 
amount of crops. He would beterribly asham ed 
if the suggestion to throw away the sewage of 
London were carried out; it would be frightfu 
waste, whereas if they could only get a piece of 
land sixteen miles long and one mile broad they 
could treat the sewage in a way to add to the 
wealth of the country. 

Major Fosbery (Warwick) said one of the 
great difficulties was the treatment of the 
storm-water : it rushed into the sewers, and car- 
ried everything to the outfall without its going 
into the tank at all. No doubt later that matter 
would be dealt with. The A BC scheme had 
to be put a stop to at Leamington, because it 
did not fulfil the necessary conditions. That 
and other schemes might have their value, but 
it seemed to him that precipitation alone was 
not sufficient to purify the water, and that land 
filtration was necessary to accomplish it. 

Mr. Edwin Cheshire (Birmingham) was of 
opinion that they were all wrong, and that the 
only way to properly treat sewage was to inter- 
cept it at the very first point, and not at the 
outfall, as they could never thoroughly stop it 
all there. In ordinary weather there was a 
large amount of solid, and when a storm came 
this floated at the top, and was carried to the 
outfall, making the river worse than before. 
He felt inclined to say, “‘ Sewage, sewage, 
everywhere. Oh, what a nasty stink!” 

Mr. Ald. Avory (Birmingham) detailed at 
length what was being done at Saltley, and 
said that the effect was all that could be desired. 
There they used lime, and found it a very 
powerful auxiliary ; the results of their-working 
were constantly increasing crops, and diminu- 
tion of the nuisance. They had intercepted 
580 tons per day, and could treat that satisfac- 
torily ; but if they got the sewage from 70,000 
more houses, he was afraid that there would be 
considerable inconvenience caused before it 
could be dug into the ground, so that if the pan 
system were abolished, they would be worse off 
than now. 

Lord Norton said he must disagree with the 
last speaker as to the purity of the water 
turned into the river, and would send a sample 
of it for members to see, from Forge Mills. 

Mr. Avory said the proper place to take a 
sample was at the outlet and not at Forge 
Mills. 

Mr. Geo. Hurst (Bedford) said earth was the 
most effectual disinfectant they had, and sewage 
matter thrown upon it lost its smell. The 
question of storm-water was one that would 
have to be dealt with, and he believed that 
would only be by duplicate sewers. At 
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Bedford the sewage system was self-supporting, 
except the pumping, and had given every 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Pritchard, in reply, said he was of 
pinion that at first the pan system presented 
great legal difficulties in Birmingham, but now 
the circumstances were altered. He did not 
‘say that lime was a complete agent; but 
thought it was a re-agent to be used in the pro- 
‘cess. With respect to storm-water, he main- 
tained that it was impossible to prevent the 
storm-water carrying the sewage to the outfall 
ualess they had duplicate sewers. In conclu- 
sion, he would say that no system would do for 
every town; each place must be governed by its 
‘own peculiar circumstances. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF RECENT PATENTS. 


1,164, Improved means for Fastening Door- 
handles in their Spindles, &. W. A. Gill, 
f.ondon. 


Here the object is to avoid the frequent failure 
of the fastening as at present used, and to secure 
an efficient, simple, and cheap fastening for door- 
handles to their spindies. ig. 1 shows a part 





Fig. 


longitudinal section of the improved appliance. 
Fig. 2 is a back view of the rose, showing the slotted 
disc. This same slotted disc is also shown at fig. 3. 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6 give perspective views of handle 





and rose with the square-slotted disc, which is one 
of the main features of the patent. One end of the 
spindle, 6, is threaded and the other end left plain. 
‘To secure the knob ¢ to this spindle d the spindle is 
passed through the door which is marked by c on 
the drawings (see fig. 1). At the other end of the 
spindle ) it is made with a thread to correspond 
with the thread at its first end, and the face of the 
knob ¢ is provided with a lump of metal, shown on 
fig. 4; when this is in position it abuts against the 
door when the knob ¢ is screwed on the spindle. 
Before the knob is screwed on, a rose, g, is slipped 
over the neck of the knob handle, e, and when the 
lump, d, is ecrewed up against the door‘a square- 
slotted disc or key, f, is slipped down between the 
face of the knob and the door ; the slotted portion 
covering the spindle, b, which is square, and also 
the lump, d. The rose, g, is then screwed on to the 
door, and the fastening iscomplete. One knob may 
be attached permanently to the spindle, and the 


key, /, for cheapness may be stamped out of sheet 
iron. 





3,878, Improved Water Waste - preventing 


Apparatus for Closets, &c. John Smeaton, 
London. 


This invention is to control and prevent the waste 
of water as under the present system. To a water- 
closet a double valve is fixed on a supply-pipe with 
spindle and cup-leathers to the said valves. When 
one of the valves is lifted, it allows the flush to the 
closet, and when released, the otker valve regulates 
the after-flush, so that only a given quantity of 
water can pass at each operation. Between twin 
valves is a lever fixed on a centre between the two 
valves, free to move, and on the lever being actuated, 
it pushes up one valve by coming in contact with 
the spindle of it, and releases the other valve, which 
gradually shuts off. When the lever drops again, it 
pushes up the other valve, and the first-mentioned 
valve gradually drops. In our woodcut, A is the 


| at will into a free-combustion without any difficulty 
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spindles on the lever, G, to actuate the valve; H is 
the inlet; J is the pull acting on the lever in the 
manner described. In adapting his invention, the 
inventor particularises the closet he prefers, but 
with an “‘ Eclipse” trap, as shown above the floor- 
line, the trap and valve box may be formed in one. 


G. W. 





9,308, Improvement in Stove Grates. 
Chambers, York. 


In an ordinary stove grate or range the air 
passes up through the bottom grate into the fire, 
and supports the free combustion of the coal, 
while that which is called a slow combustion has a 
solid bottom of brick, stone, or iron. The ordinary 
stove crate or range may be converted into a slow- 
combustion by taking out the bottom grate and 
substituting a brick, which involves the removal of 
the whole of the fire; or by covering the bottom 
grate over with a loose iron plate, which is incon- 
venient, troublesome, and even dangerous; or by 
means of a tightly-fitting ash-pan, which is expen- 
sive and seldom satisfactory. This invention has 
for its object the immediate stoppage of the draught 
of air through the ordinary bottom grate, thus con- 
verting the stove grate or range into a slow-com- 
bustion, which may at any moment be turned again 


or inconvenience. This is effected by raising an 
iron plate from below the ordinary bottom grate, 
so that it shall come into contact with it, and thus 
at once check or stop the draught of air through it. 
It is not necessary that it should be in immediate 
contact with the whole of the bottom grate; but 
only therim or raised margin of the plate should be 
in contact with the outer portion of the bottom 
grate. The novelty claimed for this invention is 
the method of converting an ordinary stove-grate or 
kitchen-range into a slow-combustion one by raising 
an iron plate from below the ordinary bottom grate, 
so that it shall so cover the under-surface of the 
bottom grate as to stop or check the draught of air 
through it, while retaining the power of restoring 
the fire to free combustion at will by again lowering 
the said plate, 








THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Siz,—It is to me a new experience, in ques- 
tions of art, to find myself at variance with my 


Nevertheless, I must demur to his plea, urged 
in your issue of the 13th inst. [p. 374], viz., 
that Thornhill’s rococo monochromes on the 
cupola of St. Paul’s should be accepted as the 
best art now available for its decoration. This, 
as a proposition, is startling enough; but it 
fairly takes one’s breath to be told, further, 
that Thornhill’s compositions should, for due 
decorative effect, be translated into colour on 
fields of gold. It is just possible to imagine 
a person, more or less colour-blind, and imper- 
fectly acquainted with art, pleading for the 
conservation, in their integrity, of Thornhill’s 
floundering groups and distorted architecture 
in drab,— this in the interests of history. It is 
easier to comprehend an urgent desire for their 
total effacement in the interests of art. 

To advocate the retention of such works, and, 
at the same time, the application to them of 
after-thought effects in colour and gold, for 
which they are intrinsically and hopelessly 
unfit, is only to offer a serious suggestion for 
their destruction under a humorous plea for 
their preservation. 





body of the valve; B, the valve; C, cup leather; 
D D, guide for the spindles; E and F are the 
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PARTY WALLS. 


Srr,—In reply to ‘‘ Subscriber” [p. 408, ante], I 
think the Metropolitan Building Act contains what 
information is sought. If ‘‘ Subscriber’ owns the 
half of the —, he has the right, so far as 
appears, to build on the party-wall, but subject to 
every liability in the Building Act detailed, if in 
London. HENRY AMBROSE. 





S1Rk,—The law allows a party-wall to be raised; 
the addition to it does not prevent the lower 
from retaining its original character. A. B. 

*,* Ourcorrespondent of last week will find two 
articles on ‘‘ Party-walls”’ in the Builder of May 8th 
and 15th, 1880, which contain a general summary 
of the law. 








UTILISATION OF TIDAL POWER. 


Str,—In your issue of September 6th [p. 317] 
you were good enough to refer to the model which 
is now being exhibited by Messrs. Henry Greene & 
Son, of 155, Cannon-street, City, at the Health 
Exhibition, illustrating my proposed method of 
utilising the rise and fall of the tide to the particular 
purpose of the discharge of town sewage,—ip which 
reference a doubt is implied as to the economical prac- 
tical application of the invention. As the subject 
is admittedly one of great national importance, & 
word or two from the inventor explanatory of this 
part of the question may not be unwelcome to your 
readers. Your proposition is that the necessary 
works cannot be erected except at so large a capital 
outlay as to make the interest amount to 4 very 
heavy item in comparison with that chargeable on 
the first cost of steam pumping machinery, but I 
venture to think that your conclusion,—that the 
working expenses of steam power would probably 
fall short of that interest,—is somewhat premature. 
I frankly admit that I am unable to give 0 
exact estimate of the cost of the works for 
places of such importance as London, Glas- 
gow, or Liverpool, as we have not — 
into such calculations, but there is nv reason WAY 
the system should not be economically applied even 
to the largest of our cities. The cost of 
installations is generally less in proportion “a 
smaller works, but assuming a town with a PrP We 
tion of 10,000, let us see what will be require Fm 
will suppose the town in question to be. — Bre 
the coast, where a 20 ft. neap tide obtains, a0 “we 
the sewage will run by gravitation to ony 
mark, being thus tide-locked ; the someg ve 
therefore be lifted so as to run out to > rod 
plan the cost for the necessary works woul ‘ 
5,000/., which, at four per cent. interest, Wo wee 
an annual charge of 200/. This estimate, ~ 
from a bond: uotation from a firm y x 
undertake the work, is indisputable. nag. 
far as the mechanism is concerned, — bere ‘ 
practically be no cost whatever. Now, as cade 
power. To erect and maintain in efficiency 4 350 
engine to raise the daily outfall of oda or a 
gallons) would incur an sory wy wes “ 

ts 8 o ‘ 
than 300/. These fac _ arms Waa 


155, Carnon-street, H.C. 
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Drawing - Classes.— lar 
Carlingford, K.P., has acceded to the inv! sath 
of Mr. W. Busbridge to deliver the Qu 
prizes to the students of these a ne 
meeting will 





Metropolitan 


. ] , 
take place in the Guilaha 
Monday, November 3rd, under the presidency 
of the Lord Mayor. 
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Che Student's Column, 


A SIMPLE LESSON IN PERSPECTIVE. 


—3()ST students have been taught the 
ordinary rules of perspective, and 
2 many have drawn on a sheet of glass 
the perspective appearance of an object seen 
through it. The following process may perhaps 
assist them in connecting the rules with the 





eo chest of paper on a level table. Fix 

a ring, at the level of the eye, at the near 
edge of the paper, to look through. Hold up a 
sheet of glass vertically and facing the ring, 
half way across the paper. Place a match-box 
on the far end of the paper, opposite the ring, 
and nearly square with the glass, so that the 
right side of the box is just seen. 


Draw a pencil line on the paper round the 





and less of the surface of the glass), than it did | 


when the ring was in its original position. 

From these experiments it will be evident 
that a perspective view is regulated by the 
relative positions of the box (the object), the 
glass (the picture plane), and the ring (the 
station point). 

Next draw a line right across the glass, still 
held in position, at the level of the ring. This 
is called the horizontal line. 

Next continue the lines on the glass repre- 
senting the right side of the box, and observe 
that they meet together ; observe further that 
they meet on the horizontal line. 

Make a dot at the point where they meet, 
this is called their vanishing point. 

Now look through the ring and shift the box 
gently to the right, keeping it at the same 
angle to the picture plane, until its right side 
comes immediately under this vanishing point, 
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Cos of the box, draw another line along 
a m edge of the glass, and mark a dot 

i paper under the centre of the ring. 

Bs k through the ring, and holding the glass 
~ vertically, draw upon it with a pen and 
= om = the appearance of the box (in other 
ope B e intersection of the visual rays by 
vs pic ure plane); this is best done by first 
a dots at the corners, and then con- 

ya them by lines in Indian ink, 

mi me ge the box nearer to, and farther 
a ~ ona, and observe that it appears 
pective y larger, and smaller than when it 
ae its original position. 
wanes box and shift the glass back- 
ieee orwards, and observe that again the 
ral sang respectively larger and smaller 
_ ma glass was in its original position. 
a 7 © glass and shift the ring back- 
; hee haagasamtas. and observe that again the 
; - respectively larger and smaller 
peak correctly, that the box occupies more 





and observe that the right side, as well as the 
continuation of it up to the vanishing point, now 
appear to be vertical. 

While the box is in this position, mark its 
plan on the paper, and observe that if its right 
side be continued backwards through the 
picture plane it will touch the station point. 

Conversely, a line parallel to the right side 
drawn from the station point to the picture 
plane gives the vanishing point for it; which ts 
the rule. 

What is true of the right side of the box is 
equally true of the front and back of the box, 
though their angle to the picture plane renders 
this more difficult to be proved by shifting the 
box about. 

Now replace the box in its original position, 
and then draw it backwards, in a line parallel 
to its right side, until it touches the glass. 

Mark its height on the glass, and observe 
that this is the actual height of the box. 

While the box is in this position draw its 


appearance on the glass, and observe that the 
right side still tends to the same vanishing 
point as before. 

Therefore to find in perspective the height of 
any part of an object, bring the plan of it back 
to the picture plane, there set up a line called 
its line of heights, mark the height thereon, 
and then carry it back towards its vanishing 
point until it intersects its visual ray; which is 
the rule. 








Hooks. 


Quantities : a Text-book for Surveyors, in Tabu- 
lated Form. By BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. 
Fourth edition, revised, with supplementary 
chapters. London: Batsford. 1884. 


even GOUT four years have passed by since 
ig ‘eli the publication of the third edition of 
on3| Mr. Fletcher’s book on ‘‘ Quantities.” 
In the interval he has sought for suggestions as 
to improvements, and having been requested to 
show a complete specimen of “ taking off” has 
added Chapter V. 
founded on five plates of a neat detached villa 
being erected under the author’s superinten- 
dence. The brickwork of the front is taken off 
completely, and then the whole of the interior 
work of the drawing-room. The book contains 
now over 250 pages between cover and cover, 
and will be found to answer the author’s modest 
wishes. It has proved, and will prove, useful 
in teaching the young practitioner, and the 
more mature may refer to it with satisfaction. 
It is perhaps not strictly necessary to repeat 
the statement we have frequently made, but it 
makes things safer to be precise, and to observe 
once more in this connexion that there is no 
royal road to the possession of the knowledge, 
required for the satisfactory practice of the 
responsible and arduous profession of a quantity 
surveyor. He must be trained by long and 
persistent practice. Still, many people, who 
have no intention of regularly practising, want 
to know generally how things are done; and 
for them text-books, in some form or other, are 
indispensable. 

As suggestions are invited, a few points of 
detail may be touched upon, mainly, of course, 
for the sake of the principles involved, in 
which we find ourselves generally at one with 
Mr. Fletcher. Instead of the saying, “If you 
want to be cured of the conceit of infal- 
libility, make an index,” standing as aforetime, 
for the last three words should be substituted, 
““make a text-book.” This author has evidently 
stood in no need of curing for a good length of 
time ;—the form of the book, with five supple- 
mentary chapters, bears witness to this. One 
method in taking dimensions should uniformly 
be followed,—length, breadth, and then depth 
or height. On pages 15 and 31, for instance, 
there are slips, and the heights are misplaced. 
Under “ Bricklayer,” on page 18, and in 
Table II., Damp-courses generally are dealt 
with; but “Slate Damp-course”’ appears in 
Table IV., where Slate of all sorts is being 
treated of. The best rule would seem to be to 
follow Table II., and keep all damp-courses 
with the brickwork. On page 99 a figure is 
referred to as showing how to measure the 
girths of mouldings; the figure (No. 21, p. 55) 
in question shows, in fact, the shaping of the 
feet of rafters,—a diagram of the kind suggested 
might be useful. There is a slip on page 143 
in telling “ the student how to ascertain 
the number of slates required to cover a 
given area of roof’’; the method happens, how- 
ever, to be stated rightly on page 26, so that 
an active-minded person would be on his guard. 
In mentioning skirtings on page 65, the para- 
graph reads, “also state if the backings, or 
grounds, are intended to be included in the one 
item.” This, as it stands, might easily be mis- 
read. The backings are usually included with 
the skirtings, and the grounds as usually taken 
separately, as indeed Mr. Fletcher recommends 
in Table VIII. All manufacturers do not fall 
in with the measurement of revolving-shutters 
(page 78) by the foot super. merely. They call 
for an allowance in the height, sometimes mea- 
suring from the cill to the top of the roller, and 
sometimes asking for a height of 1 ft. more 
than the opening. If in measuring paperhang- 
ing, as recommended on page 121, the number 
of superficial feet of wall space is divided by 
60, there will not be sufficient allowance for 
waste is matching patterns in a good-sized room. 
Some surveyors divide by fifty-four instead of 








by sixty, that is, they make an allowance of one 


This gives examples,— | 
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piece in ten; others are more liberal, and add 
one piece to the amount for every seven. 
Fixing smith’s work in connexion with car- 
penter’s work is best included in the Car- 
penter’s Bill as suggested in Table VII.; 
but the ironwork must be in the Smith’s Bill 
with a special note to the effect that the 
fixing has been put in the carpenter's bill. 
In Table IX. (Smith’s Bill) we have ‘‘ wrought 
iron in straps and ties; bolts and ties; bolts, 
&c. (including fixing) ,”—which would result in 
the fixing coming twice into the estimate. With 
reference to patterns for casting there is some 
doubt whether the recommendation on p. 93 
should be followed. It is stated there that, 
when the patterns are taken separately, they 
should be billed with the carpenter. Good 
custom can be quoted against this, and practical 
convenience may be alleged also as a reason 
for making each pattern follow directly after 
the castings for which it is made. Estimates 
from founders are frequently wanted, and the 
founder’s people will probably arrange also as 
to the patterns. “French polishing, where 
described in the specification, must also be in- 
cluded in the description in the bill of the 
joiner’s work” (p. 85). There is no objection 
to this ; indeed, the course is that frequently,— 
perhaps that most frequently,—pursued. But 
at pp. 116, 117, and again in the specimen of a 
fair bill, at p. 176, the polishing is grouped 
under “Painter.” In Chapter V., in the 
example of taking off, “Bay a b,” and @) 
appear out of a clear sky; the abbreviations in 
** Painter,”’ p. 133, would, indeed, supply a clue 
to the latter sign, if “the student” had the 
good luck to look in the right place; but he 
might be guided there, or the abbreviations 
might have been scattered about more plenti- 
fully in the specimen. . 

Too much importance may, however, be easily 
attached to minutiz; they may, at any rate, serve 
to show that a diligent examination of the book 
has been made. One or two obiter dicta, not 
especially connected with “ quantities,’ may 
be referred to. The clause in the preamble of 
Smith and Founder (page 173) ,—“ All girders to 
be tested to half their breaking-weight at the 
contractor's expense,’—would not meet with 
universal approval, a test of more than one- 
third of the breaking-weight for cast-iron meets 
with strong objection. “ Number the D-traps”’ 
on page 110, and their innocent intrusion into 
Table XIII., might be resented by earnest 
Sanitarians,—who do not willingly see those 
objectionable articles mentioned as among the 
possibilities of ordinary life. The instruction 
on page 111 to state the number of the gauge 
of the zinc would also meet with objectors, as 
would the provision (on page 112), of No. 13 for 
flats, and No. 12 for gutters. The weights of 
zinc have been put in such confusion, owing to 
the changes in the gauges, that no one ought 
now to specify the gauge, but the weight per 
foot only. Mr. Fletcher gives, at p. 151, a list 
of weights according to the old Belgian gauge; 
the present No. 13 gauge of the Vieille Mon- 
tagne Company is 17 oz. to the foot against 
19°56 oz. as aforetime and in that table. In 
the summary of the fair bills (page 178) the 
surveyor’s charges are given as 2$ per cent.,— 
which may be correct for that case. The general 
understanding, however, is that 2} per cent. is 
to be charged for very small or very difficult 
works, and 1} per cent. for ordinary works. If 
we pursued this, however, we might possibly 
be led a good way from our original purpose,— 
which was merely to call attention to the publi- 
cation of a new edition of Mr. Fletcher’s very 
useful Text-book. 








atliscellanen, 

An Alleged New Motive-Power.—A 
discovery of particular value in the engineering 
world is just announced in the form of a new 
motive power. The discovery is due to Mr. 
Edwin Sturge, who has patented its mode of 
application. It is claimed that for all purposes 
of light locomotion, or for driving light 
machinery, it will eventually displace steam 
Private experiments of the new motive power. 
are stated to have proved very satisfactory, and 
arrangements are being made to give it a 
public trial. 

A New Font has been placed in the Earl of 
Zetiand’s private chapel at Aske Hall, from 
designs by Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, 
of Darlington. The work was executed by Mr. 
Ralph Hedley, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








i 





Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tute, Bream’s-Buildings, Chancery-lane.— 
The prospectus for the sixty-second session of 
this, the parent and largest, Institution has just 
been issued. The inaugural address will be 
delivered by Professor Tyndall. The new build- 
ing, the foundation-stone of which was laid by 
the late Duke of Albany, is now completed, and 
provides superior accommodation for 6,000 
students. The new institution has been erected 
for the special purpose of enabling the extensive 
educational work to be carried on with comfort 
and efficiency, and we are glad to hear that 
great attention has been paid to lighting and 
ventilation. The long list of classes includes 
languages, mathematics, natural, applied, and 
mental science, technology, art, music, law, 
literature, &c. Special attention has been 
paid to the establishment of practical classes 
in many of the subjects, and the chemical 
and biological laboratories have been thoroughly 
fitted up. The spacious art room will afford un- 
usual facilities to the students of the School of 
Art, which will open at the commencement of 
the session. The classes will not, as heretofore, 
be restricted to the evening. In many of the 
subjects morning and afternoon classes will be 
held. The large lecture-hall seats 1,200 persons. 
We regret to observe that the sum of 6,5001. is 
still required to complete the payment for the 
building. This amount should be at once cleared 
off by the contributions of those who support 
the great cause of education, to which this Insti- 
tution has rendered unique service. Amongst 
the recent donors is her Majesty the Queen, 
who has sent 501. to the fund. The bankers are 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smith, Lombard - 
street. 


Conference of Plumbers.—The conference 
of plumbers held at the Health Exhibition on 
Friday divided its labours into the following 
sections: — 1. The technical instruction of 
plumbers. 2. Apprenticeship, the duration and 
condition of indentures suited to the present 
state of the plumbing trade and to the modern 
system of technical instruction. 3. The esta- 
blishment of metropolitan and provincia] boards 
of examiners of plumbing work. 4. The registra- 
tion of journeymen plumbers. 5. The suitability 
of materials used in plumbing, and particularly of 
those materials recently introduced as substitutes 
for lead. 6. The desirability of fixing upon a 
system by which uniformity in the quality of 
material used in plumbing may be insured. 
7. The formation of district associations of 
plumbers to investigate and secure, as far as 
practicable, correction of evils and abuses 
arising in connexion with the trade. 8. A 
general and executive committee to be formed 
for the purpose of receiving reports from 
district associations of plumbers and others, 
with a view to the preparation of a general 
report by the Plumbers’ Company, to form the 
basis for an appeal to Parliament for necessary 
amendments and extensions of the law relating 
to plumbers’ work under the Building and 
Health Acts, and otherwise. 


Evening Classes in Metallurgy and Fuel 
at King’s College, London.—We understand 
that, in addition to the usual course of evening 
lectures in connexion with Prof. Huntington’s 
Department, which will be given this session on 
Mondays from eight to nine, upon the “ Pro- 
perties of Metals and Alloys, and their Uses in 
the Arts,’ Mr.W. G. McMillan, the Demon- 


strator in Metallurgy, will give a new course [| 


treating of “ Fuel and its Applications,” from 
seven to eight on the same evening. These 
lectures are designed to be of assistance to 
intending candidates for the examination of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute in Metal- 
plate Work, Plumbing, and Iron and Steel, and 
in Fuel respectively. The first meeting of the 
classes will be on the 6th of October. The 
laboratory for practical work is open to evening 
students on Friday from seven to nine, and will 
remain open as usual every day during College 
hours, alike for occasional students and for 
members of the Engineering Department, &c., 
of the College. 


International Health Exhibition.—We 
have received the third edition of the Official 
Catalogue, which is much bulkier than the 
previous editions. It contains an elaborate 
Subject-Index to the exhibits of the United 
Kingdom, and considerable additions to the 
Foreign Section of the Catalogue; the most 
important of these being the extensive contri- 
butions made at a somewhat late period by the 
Japanese Government. 
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The New Offices for the “Daily we... 
e New ces for the “Dai 

The extensive premises which for any Mews” 
past have been in course of erection in mtn ng 
street for the proprietors of the Daily News ot 
making good progress towards completion The 
new buildings cover a ground area of abont 
10,000 superficial feet, some buildings adjoinin 

the old premises having been acquired to en] : 
the site. The Bouverie-street elevation is about 
100 ft. in length, and upwards of 70 ft. in he; ht 
presenting a bold and massive facade. The 
ground-floor portion of the frontage, which is 
very lofty, is faced with Portland stone, hay; 

a commanding central entrance about 20 ft. in 

height, surmounted by an elliptical arch and 

pediment resting on massive corbels. On each 

side of the entrance, and architecturally uniform 

with it, there are three arched windows, each 

window being divided by circular columns and 

capitals. The upper portion of the frontage 

containing two lofty floors, is faced with red 
brick and Mansfield stone, relieved by carvings, 

The building extends back for upwards of 100 ft. 

that portion of the structure in the rear of the 
frontage showing three and four floors above the 
ground line. In the centre there is an area or 
well admitting of an abundance of light to the 
numerous rooms and apartments on the several] 
floors of the building. This is inclosed by a 
lantern light, in which are placed a number of 
ventilating shafts. The principal entrance leads 
into a spacious hall or vestibule, on each side of 
which are the advertisement and general busi- 
ness Offices. A wide stone staircase leads to the 
upper floors, containing the editors’, reporters’, 
and other offices. The composing-rooms are 
amongst the largest apartments in the building, 
The works have been carried out without dis- 
turbing the greater part of the machinery in 
the basement of the old building. Mr. T. 
Chatfeild Clarke is the architect, and Messrs. 
Brown, Son, & Blomfield are the contractors, 
Mr. Crossley acting as clerk of the works. 

New Post-Office Buildings at Tooting.— 
The Government are erecting new district post- 
office buildings on a vacant plot of ground in 
Lower Tooting, a short distance from the High- 
street. The building has a frontage to the main 
high road 33 ft. in length, with a return front- 
age 60 ft. in depth, thus covering a ground area 
of about 2,000 superficial feet. The building is 
faced with red Bracknell brick, with Portland 
stone cornice, &c. The facade is upwards of 
80 ft. in height, terminating with a gable, and 
is covered in with a high-pitched root. The 
principal room in the building is a spacious 
sorting-room, 40 ft. long and 380 ft. broad, which 
is lighted by three lofty windows in the principal 
frontage, and four similar windows in the return 
elevation, in addition to a lantern-light in the 
ceiling. Adjoining is a receiving-office and other 
offices for the transaction of general post-office 
business. At the rear of the building 18 & 
kitchen and other domestic offices, together 
with sheds for post-office vehicles. The build- 
ing is being erected from the designs of 
Mr. Williams, of her Majesty’s Office of 
Works. Mr. Joseph Dowey, of High-street, 
Brentford, is the contractor, and Mr. 5. Nowel 
is foreman of the works. 

Architecture at University College— 
The opening lecture of the courses ab Uni- 
versity College, London, on Architecture, 
Construction, and Professional Practice, will be 
given by Professor T. Roger Smith on Friday, 
the 3rd of October, at six p.m. Admission free. 
The subject of the lecture is “ The acs aga 
Architectural Feature, including the Gable an 
the Tower.” , 

Architectural Association.—The opemng 
conversazione of Session 1884-85 will be held in 
the galleries of the Royal Institute of goer in 
Water Colours, Piccadilly, on Friday, Oct. 4 
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TENDERS. 

For Willesden main drainaze. Mr. Claud Robson, 
wee Dandie Bros. a —_ ay ; ; 
Rogers & Dickens ....0..00:eeeseeereerees 3 ” 0 0 
Mowlem & CO.....cccccceseeesseeeevee aieae 3'000 0 0 
A. Oliver ..rcccess sip cchibstaoumectet ’ 0 0 
Bottoms Bros.  ...ccccccessscesereeseeeers $1 63 0 0 
Jas. Dickson. ....cccccccccesescecesescseeres ane 6 0 
J. Mears PTT TOTTI TI TTL TT ae 40 0 0 
J. W. & T. Neave ....cccercersercereesees 33470 0 0 
Nowell & Robson ........cescseeceeserers 33°100 0 0 
G. Feltom ......ccccccccsccccscsccscevcscoress 99°93) 0 0 
B. Cook & Co,......ccccccscersercesceseesees 32’ 800 0 0 
Killingback .......cc.seccsserressenererenee ian 6 0 
Neave & Son® ....ccccccsserreeecesscevenee® 59'200 0 0 

SaNders .00....ccocsccscscccscereesooeee x tues ial ion 





* Accepted, the schedule of the lowe 
high, 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 

























































































COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom required, Premium, ee Page. 
uation | 
20 OroOnS——ze 
College at N QEWIC “coccocccscdccsscoccecccecseccccccses Rev. Hinds Howell...... Not stated ...... Not stated ... | i, 
cs ilcticeranammmameale 
CONTRACTS. 
- . Architect, 8 Tenders to b 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. ¥ rsh ge dsliveoe’. . Page. 
ick-street, Newcastle ......... Pyne Improvment Com. | R. J. Johnson ............ Sept. 30th | ii, 
es cc easianal Tottenham Local Board | = de Pape... Pi “do. |i 
il] Sh d Offices, Maryport ...... BGBMEOIEY ...cc0ccserse cicdee cial ectober 3rd |i. 
oe. eee ao se ois eeseti Birminghm Twn, Cnel. | W. S. Till .................. October 4th | ii. 
Broken Granite .......0sc.cesseeoes ée Aldershot Local Board | W. L. Coulson ............ October 6th | ii. 
Effluent Sewers ...... eins .| Warwick — Council | E. M, er ai C.E.... 7 XViii. 
Filter Bed ... ocuiaeineneitinumiteipeauseenanents : 0. 0. 0. xviii. 
Walls, &c., Sunderland Cemetery} Burial ae D. Balfour, .C.., ......... do, ii, 
oe omemt Ko . ideal Bi PREIS = Hornsey Local Board... |T, de Courcy Meade, C.E. do. ii, 
Kerbing, Rar-Paving, &e. ... scovsccseeeee| LOWISHAM Brd. of Wks. |  ———_eeeeeecece oe October 7th | xviii. 
Erection of Houses, ~—— vag sntnastnnvlanees EN a Geo. Fuller ..... soceseeeee | October 9th | i, 
i Layi st-Iron Pipes ......... artley Wintney 
PINE eae L8G . Rural Sanitary Aut. | J. R. Sisterson ............ | October 11th | xviii. 
Brick Sewers .....+.. iiitiddeapuadinatinieiaiie saduinebil Birminghm Twn. Cncl, | W.S. Till ...............06. October 13th | ii, 
KerbinZ........cccccercoccocvcscccvevccceee aah .| Southampton Corprtn. | W. B. G. Bennett ...... October 14th | ii. 
New Post-office, Watford ....... hsiiaiiiitiad Commissnrs, of Works | Offcial ...... GaAs 0. ii. 
Construction of Dock ......s.000+ : aia: Dock & Railway | J. W. Barry & H. M. 
me rp oan cunianicoviteial - ——e = ERT a . wn ae ii. 
tions, &c., to Mortuary Buildings ...... addington Vestry ...... iggs udkin ......... etober 15th | xviii, 
Wat Dock, Bombay ....+0.+. — savesee : peasecsons THUSCCES —cevcccceccccccrees J. A. McConnochie,C.E,|; Nov, 14th | ii, 

















PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 











Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. —— Salary. Page. 
Surveyor ...... ; reccsveecceeee| Chelsea Vestry.........0.. | October 14th | 4002. per annum..,......: xvi. 

















For the erection of three houses 


and shops at Upton 








For repairs and decorations to Pontypool Wesleyan 














Park, Essex, for Messrs. Hopwood & Son. Mr. John] Chapel, Mr. E, A, Lansdowne, architect :— 

Hudson, architect, 80, Leman-street, E. Quantities by Mr. ando & Son, Newport...........sscesseees £284 15 0 

C, Stanger :— W. Jones & E. Jones, Abersychan...... 25810 0 
Gladding, New-road, E.. £2,780 0 0 BP. W. Taylor, Newport....ccccccccccoccccee 234 0 
Eaton & Co., Whitechapel......... seccee 2,749 0 O D, Vaughan, Tredegar (accepted)...... 220 0 0 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green ......... 2,684 2 1 ; mae 
Outhwaite & Son, East Smithfield... 2,635 0 0 For completion of two houses in Dixon-street, Gilberts 
T. Little, Whitechapel : . 2,568 0 0 Hill, New Swindon, for Messrs, Baily & Gilbert, the 
Hearle & Son, Cable-street, E, ...... 2,393 0 0 foundations and a portion of the walls being already built, 
J.A, Taylor, Haggerston ...... saved: Sa. &. © Mr. Wm. Drew, Swindon, architect :— 
J.& H. Cocks, Mile End, E. sieet 0 0 Phillips eovncencsaccontocdiooescccess wees £485 0 0 
J. Brickell,* Manor Park, Essex...... 2,115 0 0 ST etesnooseccsoesces peastnempensquediuee w- 47010 O 

Accepted, WD Lec dcsschcsocuddendebsinedasncctesics os ro : ; 





For the construction of pipe sewers, receiving tank and 
engine houses, engines and pumps, formation of irrigation 
area, &c., at Claines (Worcester) :— 


Thomas Adams, London... 


T. Kent,* Union-street, Swindon ...... 


* Accepted, 





we. £7,982 0 0! 





For additional stabling, High-street, Bromley, for the 
London General Omnibus Company, under the superin- 




















































































































T. Small & Sona, West Bromwich ., 7800 0 0 aaeeeee of Mr.G,T. Lanham, Quantities by Mr, A. J. 
Bottoms Bros., Battersea, 9.1. ...... 7,434 0 0 eS £1,050 0 0 
H. Hilton & Sons, Birmingham ...... 6,895 0 0 De ~~ ae viene "985 0 0 
Henry Welsh, Hereford... resesee 6,384 0 O Houcht ania 982 0 0 
Thomas Vale, Hartlebury 5,980 0 0 Dick - ~Amesanaanae ses 9665 97. le 959 0 0 
Ourrall & Lewis, Birmingham. 5900. 0 0 Dicl censon NT Fee) WA 8.” CO : ~ : 
Cowdery & Sons, Newent ...........s00 5,434 0 0 ia. 4 0 e 
B, Cooke & Co., Battersea, S.W. ... 5,299 0 0 pd duntibdvativntcion eecccetivytes sonsecsse = ae 
George Lew,” i dderminster ecu, 4977 0 0! . ne ecccccccccccccecoccecccsccccosccscocees oan -- 
Accepted. Thomerson & SOn,,,.....csssceees ecccceceee. 969 0 O 
. i TT ~ oF 
New residence at Glifaes, near Crickhowel, Brecknock- Richens & Mount.,...... idineeneheed soccee 836 0 0 
shire, for the Rev. Wm. Henry West. Messrs, Browne & Garrud.,,....00. seeeseeererececosecesesees 831 15 0 
Gill, architects, Bath. Quantities by Mr. B. W. Pope, SE inninticesdaindeimneninnabitinnsinein 829 0 0 
Bristol o— Rider Hunt eeesceresese COR eeeeeeeeeces eoceee 763 0 0 
Bowers & Co., Hereford........000 £6,144 10 0 Aldridge & Jenvey occces 757 0 0 
A, King, Gloucester .., ; ’ 9 0 Scharien & Williams ...... 729 0 0 
J. G, Thomas, Abergavenny,,.......... 5,508 0 0 
me & Sons, Brecon .....,.... aces 5,400 0 O For alterations, &c., to premises at rear of No, 157, 
_— orse, Bristol ............ cocccccce My 0 0 King-street West, Hammersmith, for Mr, W. Foss, Mr, 
ones & Co., Gloucester 4,690 0 0 =. Woodbridge, Biggs, surveyor :— 
H, Welsh, Hereford ...... 4,294 0 0 Rodgers, Turnham Green £285 0 0 
Sted Bryant, Turnham Green . 247 0 0 
For ay offices and warehouses, Mill-street, Kidder- Johnson, St, Peter’s-square........ mon eae 6 6 
minster, for Messrs, R, Smith & Sons :— Webb & Rosser, Hammersmith ......... 205 0 0 
5 RR a aes tatenaaete £3,849 0 0 Manning, Barnes (accepted) ............ 178 0 0 
Hilton & Sons .., 3,220 0 0 
* | te te 3,200 0 0 For alterations, repairs, &c., to the Seven Sisters Public 
; a! Son ... 3,187 0 0 House, Tottenham. Mr, E, Clark, architect :— 
As n Guest... 2, 0 0 W. Ovan & Son... eeennadntonecovesncess £873 0 
Howard & Sons..........0. 2,900 0 0 aM ccncttntecestnsdittlicersceccectslie 838 0 0 
. T. Bennett ...... 2,847 0 0 P. Hart ...... 798 0 0 
Miosion & Son (accepted)... 2,800 0 0 J. Lindrell......... . 797 0 0 
rs "eas diccibaccoccacibeatindile Matias a : , Mower...... ar a . 738 00 
@ BAVEUUL nccccccccceceses Ob eeteccececess ee PY . olaing —_ 
Yi NS meieenesam 2,670 0 0 crea ogee om eronratimcnnn a 











For building a billiard-room, and for alterations, at the 
Mr. J. Buckley Wilson, 15, 


Conservative lub, Llanelly, 


le-street, Swansea, architect — 


50, Finsbury-square : 


For rebuilding premises after fire at 64, Mare-street, 
Hackney, for Mr. Chopping. Mr. H, R. Allen, architect, 






































ST indicnescrsecsncneddeichdescesccesennes .. £1,112 0 0 

Brown, Thomas, & Johns...... wns ee £339 0 0 og a 1,095 0 ' 
E BVIES seeees senstetlinatinedealine ts 325 0 0 Groome & Rowland ee 960 0 
Be Bab sesseesecessansosesercnnnssecseseoee 32410 0 Robinson & Miller ......ssssessesessesees 795 0 
G uM, » Vavies, & Hopkins ............... 75 0 Thompson & Tweed iedienin. «66 ED 
. Mercer, New-road accepted) ...... 270 0 0 Beackr .., ‘ esactiddintentiiinanens 768 0 
[All of Llanelly.] Burgen.... , seeccecocccees . 765 0 
a a DB TRCTOOR cdciicccvesecccsioce pduides . 744 0 
Stabling, &c., at the i : 0 “ . se «= 7250 
Mr. 8.C. McMurdie, architect) T2veT™ Herne Hill. Houghton ... 687 0 
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W. D. Palmer .......... MP UINIITIY Ldvcnsiescaccascivecvssesticnedes seceeee © 668: 10 
Beriddich & Sons RRRAN AAT anapuimanacy: - : Russell seseccscsccsecsssssecessserecesee 650 O 
aoa sevrnamen 247 9 0 ee 620 0 
r ——— neem Baxter 595 0 
Wi he ye at Fullow Corner, Finchley, for Mr, Barnes Beale : 580 ° 
Sim a 
Dore Bree one cetsseeeeseseseesseseenee £4,021 0 0 no aaa ataant napsearermonmrey: «Many e 
Plowman 11 *88ttteteerecseeees . 3,995 0 0 Couzins & Simmons.............scseseeeee . 6550 0 
WwW. Oldre a Seeeeteageees 3,593 0 0 Saunders (accepted) . 450 0 
teeeees 3,400 0 0 Aldridge & Jenvey 44515 0! 





For works at Llansaintffraid Church, Breconshire. Mr. 
S. W. Williams, architect, Rhayader ;— 





Williams & Son, Brecon.............e000 £3,066 
D. C. Jones, Gloucester eee 2,940 
Thomas, Abergavenny...........scceeeees . 2,868 
Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury ......... 2,541 


Inwood, Malvern...... 
Bowers & Co., Hereford... 














5° 

or 
coooooeo°o 
ocooocecoo 


Williams, K ighto —res 
Welsh, Hereford ............ wee ©6225 288 
Davies & Son, Newtown (accepted),. 2,125 





For the erection of school buildings at Charlotteville, 


















































Guildford. Mr, W. G. Lower, architect: 
Colls & Sons, Dorking.......... sose.cocses £0,070 O O 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead...,........... 5,784 0 0 
Mitchell Bros., Stratford ..........00000 5,697 0 0 
Redford & Potter, Horsham.,........... 5,600 0 0 
Ingram, Woking ...... eocmnecitiitad Ae © 
Bottrill, Reading ...... snsnseneuananehl 5,475 0 0 
Rowland, Horsham ,,.......... 5,400 0 0 
Longley, Crawley...... 5,394 0 0 
Woolgar & Sons, Horsham 5,380 0 0 
Woods, Weybridge... 5,251 0 0 
Stafford, Peckham ...........0...00 receee 5,249 0 O 
Aldridge & Jenvey, Camberwell...... 5,11418 0 
Stevens, Bartard, & Co., Bristol...... 5,000 0 0 
Kingerlee, Oxford ........ eesti sere 4,950 0 0 
Peter Peters, Horsham .. 4,947 0 0 
Mower, Hackney, E, ... . 4,890 0 0 

For additions to the Scottish Club, Dover-street, Piccae 

dilly, W., for Lieut,-Col. Gordon Alexander, Mr, E, Pe 

Loftus Brock, F.S.A., architect ;— 
Hall, Beddall, & Co, .. £2,620 0 0 
Mattock Bros. ........ . 2,419 0 0 
Perry & Co. ‘ Sebdoccece 2,349 0 0 
Boyce Bros, .... 2,293 0 0 
Robert Weston.,..... ; 2,263 0 0 
Henry Haynes .........ecsesees 2,050 0 0 
Wa, GRDy kcacachiccccksccsccbes 1,991 10 0 








For alterations to buildings, Nos, 1 to 5, Cedars-terrace, 
Lavender Hill, for converting same into shops, Mr. Zeph, 





King, architect :— 
Garrett & Son wseateusienh £915 0 0 
Holloway Bros, (accepted) .............. 905 0 O 





Accepted for the making up of private roads within the 
district of the Hornsey Local Board, Mr, T, de Courcy 
Meade, engineer and surveyor :— 











Oakfield-Road, 

A. Walker, Upper Holloway ............ £690 14 3 
Beatrice-Road, 

Brown, Upper Holloway a 250 10 6 
Dagmar-foad, 

Brown, Upper Holloway ... , 210 5 6 
Burghley-Road, 

Brown, Upper Holloway .. cece 118 10 90 
Vernon- Road, 

McKenzie & Co., City ..........ssccees we 145 0 0 

Waldegrave-Koad, 
McKenzie & Co., City...... * 139 0 90 








For the erection of new infants’ schools at Norbiton, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Mr, C. L. Luck, architect :— 








Jarvis poceel ; £1,315 0 0 
EMBDiccicccosecececacccsavescossseceesse cccceecee 1,268 O O 
BH OMDOY., .cccccoccccccccccccsecoossoceqccoceqseces 1,250 0 O 
Collings ...... ste we 1,188 0 O 
Aldridge & Sons (accepted) ............ 1,185 0 0 
Snelling (withdrawn) ..........sscssessees 890 0 0 





Accepted for new farm buildings at Over Dinsdale, 
Darlington, for the executors of the late Mr. Charles Pease, 
Messrs, Clark & Moscrop, architects, Darlington, Quan- 
tities supplied :— ; 

T. Boyd, Cleasby (bricklayer and tiler) £372 7 7 
W. Miller, Fighting Cocks (carpenter 

















GNA JOINET) — ..ccccccccccrecscscecee aoesonseas 2 2 
T. Wandless, Darlington (slater) ...... 4110 0 
JT. Lishman, Darlington (plumber and 
lazier)  ......0+. ocneacee secseeceeens 27.4 0 
Teasdale Bros., Darlington (smith and 
ironfounder) .......00+0«. 120 15 O 
T. Metcalfe, Darlington (painter)...... 1918 0 
788 16 8 
For new counter and pewtering at the White Hart, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, for Mr, J. J. Pope, Mr. J. Miller, 
architect :— 
J. Warne cevece «£119 17 O 
Heath eeeeetoeeeeee SGeeteeeeeeeeesteeeeeereeare teee 100 0 0 
We. Helhing ...ccccccccccccscess 98 0 0 








For photographic studio, High-street, Dorking, for Mr, 
Ww. G: Team. . Mr. Frederic Ww. Ledger, architect, 
London :— 


F. G. Hammond, Dorking .........00004+ £471 4 2 
Nightingale Bros., Reigate .......... coe 402 0 O 
W. Edser, Dorking...........0s00000 scoieced: Se eS 
F, R. Docking, Croydon ,.........s000 0 0 


sece 401 
Burdett & Son, Guildford (accepted) 37916 9 





For additions to two cottages, East Marden, near Ex- 
mouth, for Admiral Sir G, P, Hornby, K.C.B. Mr.J. 
Newman, architect — 

George Blackmore (accepted).........++. £185 0 0 





For the erection and completion of a new Girls’ and 
Infants’ School at Bushey village, for the Bushey School 











Board. W. H. Syme, architect, Watford :— 
Kirby, Great Stanmore ... ... £2,335 0 0 
Scrivener & Co,, London .........0000. 2,268 0 O 
Dove Bros., London,.......ssecccsssseeses 2,250 0 0 
Andrews, Watford ....... .. 1,976 0 O 
Waterman, Watford .........0eeeree eae, a oe 
Chadwick, Watford............cccscscscees 1,776 0 0 
Turmer, Watlord ....cccccccccccccccccceseoe 1,766 0 0 
Clifford & Gough, Watford (accepted) 1,724 0 0 





For re-building and re-instatement in Jerusalem-court, 
St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, for Mr. Thomas Capps, 
Mr, Henry John Hanson, architect :— 








Turtle & Appleton ........ £895 0 0 
CUE. -. cecrceecsess 836 0 0 
|S I OAT Te TORE AAA LAAT 820 0 0 





Russell® .......+. Rag Se 
* Subsequently stated had made an error of 100/, in 








estimate, 


2s SS 


SS ae 
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For taking down and re-erecting portions of the parapet 








walls, &c., at the St. Marylebone Workhouse, for the 
Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. Marylebone. 
Messrs. H. ®axon Snell & Son, architects, 22, Southemsten 
Buildings, W.C. :— 
Se TEED > ssspttmccinanlesitinsaiaiatinntl - £185 0 O 
RE ESTES 170 0 O 
EID SEIN enceubutuneboincdecneccesbonsiese 154 0 O 
Sis ID --sscinitetnerninatenidiitntesincadetionseiiintin 146 10 0 
Burridge & Cullen ... Tae UCU 
FES PC eae 130 0 O 
Sheerman & Sons (accepted) ............ 98 9 0 





For the erection of a Bible Christian Chapel, Whitwell, 
Isle of Wight. Mr. James Newman, architect. Quantities 











supplied :— 
iis IID. -crsnsingeinessineiinneasnennaiil £613 0 0O 
NO aS 567 0 O 
Colenutt & MoseB........c.cccoccccessee 492 0 0 
James Ball......... . 41 0 O 
ETTORE SCTE TE 490 0 O 
SEE EENODD: wcccccnstcaptneressnraatinitint 480 12 0 
OO REDE: 480 0 
Russell & Taylor (accepted) 480 0 0 
| 8” | eeatiinancmiiey tiie . 468 0 0 








For sanitary works and alterations at the Poplar and 
Stepney ek fasta, Devon-road, Bromley, Middlesex. 








Messrs. A. & arston, architects :— 

Second Sanitary Contract. 
RL NS ea ,450 0 0 
T_T TT aS . 1,385 0 0 
I citi anal slide” seteeinananiedine 1,342 0 0O 
RR PE: ,283 0 0 
Stidder ' . 1,256 0 0 
Hawkins ........ seeaigtinn sneniitensianemadiniadl 1,059 0 O 
John Knight, Westminster (accepted) 979 0 0 





For repairs and alterations to Nos, 315 and 317, Oxford- 
street, W., for Mr. Patrick Ness. Messrs. Hards, Vaughan, 
& Jenkinson. Mr. R. T. H. Stoneham, architect, 6, 
Moorgate-street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. C. Jackson, 
West Brighton :— , 

E, Conder ... 














soupene cccesecccses £3,900 O Q 

Ashby Bros, ,,........ - .. 3,861 0 0 

| es 3,70) 0 O 

J. Chapple ............ spagenemade oe 3,620 0 0 

Bangs & Co. (accepted) .............000+ 3,574 0 O 

IEE aD ND ncccsonsaneusensncnssasacesnsnecl 3,515 0 0 

PSE AOD 3.495 0 O 

> * — -™ eee 3, 0 @ 
Ironwork. 

Measures Brothers & Co., London... 466 0 0 
Granite. 

A. Macdonald & Co., Aberdeen ...... 695 10 0 


[Four tendered. } 





Residence and Stables, Monkton Coombe. — Messrs. 
Pack Bros. write to say that the amount of their tender 
was £4,478, not £4,578 as stated last week. 





Lists not vouched for by Senders.—We have received, in 
an envelope bearing the Reading post-mark, a list of 
tenders which is not accompanied by the name and address 
of the sender, and which is there‘oreexcluded. Theatten- 
tion of correspondents is respectfully requested to our 
standing notice that all lists of tenders and other com- 
munications must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the senders,—not for publication, but as an earnest of 
good faith. Non-observance of this rule on the part of 


correspondents frequently compels us to omit communica- 
tions of importance, 





Special Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us 
too late for insertion, They should be delivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than 
four p.m. on Thursdays. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. R. D.—W. G. 8.—W. G.—H. & C. D. & Co.—H. B—A. B—J 

J. R.—8S. J. N.—R. F.C.—W. B. (had be hin commnRoted taficn. 

the Vestry).—W. H. HE. G. ( tter lay his complaint before 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accom 

_ name and address of the sender, not necessarily for ae 


Ww 
. 6 ~" compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and pers read 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. ” 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news-ite 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESI RED” semen 
All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications a to 
should be 


advertisements and other exclusivel business matte 
to THE PUBLISHER, and See to the Bditor. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under.........-e es 4. 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ........++0. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, es Sales by Auction, 
er, 





&c. may be obtained on ay plication to the Pu 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about tem words) ........essee. . 6a. 


PREPAYMENT If ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent, 








SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 

—__—__usum= MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’closk on WEDN ES- 
DAY mornings. 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” mayhave Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrxect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PREPAID. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per annum. 
Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C 














Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr. 


Box Ground Stone 
Is the Best for Use in all Exposed Positions, 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 
[ ADVT. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 16, 
Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ ApvrT. 


Doulting Free Stone 

HAM HILL STONE, 

BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Ground or Lump), 











For prices, &c., ad- 
dress S. & J. STAPLE, 
Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchants, 
Stoke - under - Ham, 
Ilminster. [ ApvT. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvrt. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & OO. 


Office: 
No. 90 Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvr. 











j.L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR lene ARD VENTILATING 
rive" Manpfiactoriean, Geemahoume en 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE 
Re gg 
: AST 
‘ NEWCASTLE. ae 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free, 











~ 
- 


BMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 








GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS. RAILWAY AND MARING 
ALL ACCIDENTS DURING ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYMENT, FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 
HE EMPLOYERS LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited), 
Nos, 84 and 85, King William-street, London, E.0, 
Capital, 1,000,0002. 
Fully subscribed, 500,000, Paid up, 100,0608, 
Persons insured about 800,000. 

Names of Workmen not required ; premium charge 
total wages at 2s. per cond, soul spun. ” 

Protection granted during issue of Policy, 

Reduced rates for GunuRaL AccipzENTs with bonus on 
all renewals. | 

Collective Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number 
of persons. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


8. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
Head Office—11, Lombard-street, London, E.C.; Law Courts 
Branch—21, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS : 
CHarrnMaxr—AxBax G. H. Gisss, Esq. 
Depury-CHaInMaN—Bxavumont W. Lupzecx, Esq. 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett, esq. 
arter, esq. 
Charles F. Devas, esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, bart. 
James Goodson, esq. 
John J. Hamilton, esq. 
Thomson Hankey, esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, es 
Rt. Hon. J. G. Hub 
John Hunter, esq. 
MANAGER OF Fine Derarruert—F. J. Marsden. 
ACTUARY AXD Sucreran¥—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present paid up and invested ... . £1,000, 000 
Total Funds upwards of 3,861,000 
Total Annual Income OVEF ......secseseeccereseces 718,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at MICHAELMAS should be re- 
newed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 14t» 
day of OCTOBER. 


THE BUILDERS’ 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE, LiMITED. 


Particular attention is called to the Srricti¥ 
Murvat character of this Office, which is 
established for the benefit of the Trade. 

At the Annual Meeting, on the 30th July, a 
further Bonus of 12} per cent. was declared on 
all premiums paid during the year ending the 
3lst May, 1884, payable to all Insurers oD 
renewal of Policies. 

Intending Insurers are requested to apply for 
prospectus to the secretaries as under :— 

Mr. E. 8. HENSHAW, 27, King-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

Mr. WM. KNOX, 6, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Mr. W. H. PHILLIPS, 1, Small-street, Bristol. 


George Lake, esq. 

Rt. oes. G.J. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
John B. Martin, esq. 

8. Hope Morley, esq. 

Henry John Norman, esq. 

y mowed a 4 

Au us vost, esq. 

John G. Talbet, a we. 


‘ M.P. Henry Vigne, esq. 














[Insurance Compantes see also p. BVI 





CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GASi—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metro 
British Museum, South any Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also 

Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally em 


Hospitals, Inst‘tutions, 


from Nob 


fitted at Bueking- 

von Board of _— 
way Compant 

en’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 


N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STREK 


T, LONDON. 


3 
WOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Tts construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered an aa to reflect in any 


N.B.—On View at HEALTH EXEXIBITION astern Gallery). 


desirable direction. 
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~ TMPORTANT 10 BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


CMEC a 0 LLLP 0 AFA h aa Ah la LY a fF AL  fAh lea fad Ia fla tad afl 





I 





We beg to draw the attention of the above to 
our Patent Stone Moulding and Planing 
ald Machine. I'v Contractor should be without one. 
, naar uc , Will mould a stone 7 ft. 6 in. long, 12 in. deep, 
HHL ivi Mla SLA Gr DERBY 8. : in twenty minutes. Can at any time be seen in opera- 
Hit { tion at our Works. Inspection invited. 


—— 
—— 
ee 
ame 

—— 
— 
a 
—— 
— 
— 
_—- 











WESTERN & CO., 
Chaddesden Works, DERBY. London Office, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


CLARK, BUNNETT, & CO., Lim. 


ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS, 
WORKS -— LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 


HYDRAULIC PASSENGER LIFTS. 
HYDRAULIC PROSCENIUM CURTAINS. 
IRON BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ORNAMENTAL AND BUILDERS’ CASTINGS. 
CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


90, QUEEN ST., E.C.; RATHBONE PLACE, W.; NEW CROSS, 8.E., LONDON. 
git, BEST SILESIAN SHEET ZINC, wre, 


~*DBrIPIne” BRAN D. 




















° The Manufacturers of the above, the Silesian Zine Company, beg to inform Architects, Builders, and Others, that they aS 
= guarantee their Zinc equal in every respect to the best brands i in the market. 
bey The purest Spelter is produced in Silesia; and ‘‘ LIPINE ”’ ZINC is manufactured exclusively from special brands of 
Silesian Spelter, raised chiefly from the Company’ s Mines. ‘“‘LIPINE” ZINC is peculiarly soft and pliable, a fact ko 
SY which is amply attested to by the ang arg Zincworkers accord te this brand. eS 
» Large Stocks of all gauges are always kept in ponnen ong the two undermentioned firms, who will be pleased at all times SA 
to quote prices, and give any further desired informat . K 





GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS, | THOS. & WM. FARMILOE, : 


34, ST. JOHN’S STREET, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON, E.C. ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
“ WHOLESOME HOUSES.” * 
BANNER'S PATENT SYSTEM OF SANITATION is substantially recommended by the LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
| Only Gold Medal for + 1882. + iteiile Meili al 
1880, Competitors fan THE PRIZE OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. Eastbourne and Brighton, 


all parts of the World, 1881. Sunderland, 1892. 
For the BEST Sanitary Arrangements in Houses in the METROPOLITAN AREA was awarded for No. 6, De Vere Gardens, Kensington, 
the Mansion of Sir DANIEL COOPER, Part. to which the 


BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION, in its ENTIRETY, was applied in 1878, under the direction and supervision of the Patentee. 
































With Banner's System applied to Sewers, all Street Gratings, which are usually a nuisance, are closed, and from 
ACTUAL TESTS it has been proved that the air in a Sewer 12 inches in diameter and 1,100 feet long is comple etely changed 
on an average every twenty- five minutes, the quickest time being seven minutes. 





S01 Pt won PBANNER’S PATENT VENTILATING COWL, 


sintzs Aan twcer i: is sgnawes 
war ot ta Waren el Or Fixed Finial Ventilator, and Soil-Pipe Trap. 


ial) a) INSPECTION No Heuse should be without one of the latter in the Basement, and one of the former on the Soil-Pipe, carried above 
the highest part of the Roof, with a prorER INLET for fresh Air to Soil-Pipe above the Trap in the Basement. 









For Further Particulars, Testimonials, &c. address, 


BANNER BROS. & CO. 


—/|4 Consulting Sanitary Engineers, 11, BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.€ 














* E. STANFORD, Charing Cros tJ udges : ROBERT RAWLINSON, Esq. C.B. ; 
latin Sou Pips centye CAPTAIN DOUGLAS GALTON, C.B.; H. TRUEMAN WOOD, Esq. B.A. 

Mausoleum. | MASONRY CONTRACTORS |MA2ZLE « SLAzE 
Reredoses. AND GENERAL STONE MERCHANTS. oe 
Pulpits & Fonts Contracts in Town or Country. Special Men kept for all kinds of Work. COLOURED Marble 
. One of the finest Stocks in London for selection. Linings, Tables, Coil Tops, 

Staircases Portland Stone Sawn or Worked for tke Trade. &c., &e. 
g ' To Architects.—Drawings receive special and prompt attention. Estimates free. Some special qualities in stock. 
tone & Granite J. & A. CREW Market and Thornley Wharves, Regent’s Park Basin. |CRANITE Tombs, 
Oonts. Postal Address,—Cumberland Market, London, N W, | Worked and Polished, of 

Nors.—Five minutes from Gower-street or Portland-road Stations. every description, 
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LLUSTRATED CATALOGUEof STABLE 


FITTINGS, with full descriptions and prices of the most 
important inventions and improvements in Stable and Harness-room 
Fittings, Stable Paving, Drainage, Ventilation, &c. &c. sent, post free, 
on application to 

The 8ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, 
St. Pancras-road, London, N.W. 


OOKS Offered by CHARLES LOWE, 


Broad-street Corner, Birmingham. 

NICHOLSON'S DICTIONARY of ARCHITECTURE. Fine plates. 
2 large vols. 4to. half-calf. 21s. Cost 37. 

PARKER'S GLOSSARY of ARCHITECTURE. An exquisite 
work, beautifully illustrated. 3 vols. cloth. 22. 10s. 

AUDSLEY 8 COTTAGE and VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 85 fine 
plates, large folio, new half-morocco, A handsome and useful 
book. 22. 7s. 6d. (Cost 4l. 10s.) 

A volume containing hundreds of fine plates from the Architect. 
Royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

YOUNG'S PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. 4to. 
half-morocco. 7s. 6d. Cost 21s. ° 

ALBERTIS ARCHITECTURE, with fine plates. A grand old 
work. 3 vols. inone folio, 22s. Cost 5l. 5s, 1726. 

WHITE'S ARCHITECTURE. 4to. cloth. 17s. Cost 3v. 

KNIGHTS (GALLY) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of 
ITALY. Splendid coloured plates. A charming work, 
2 vols. atlas, folio half-morocco, 41. 4s. Cost 107. 10s. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


N ‘N 
theses HERKOMER ART SCHOOL, 
BUSHEY, HERTS. 

Students wishing to join the Herkomer School at Bushey must 
send in a study in black and white of the nude figure for approval 
between the 15thand 30th SEPTEMBER. 

The School re-opens on the 6th OCTOBER, 1884. For full particulars 
apply to the Secretary at the School. 


NLASSES for INSTRUCTION in QUAN- 


J TITY SURVEYING and ESTIMATING will Re-commence 
for the Fourth Season EARLY in OCTOBER, at The Institute, 
Imperial-buildings, Ludgate-circus, E.C, 

For descriptive litho circular, with sketch elevation of subject, 
address, the Honorary Secretary, ALBERT H. OSMOND, No. 59, as 
above. 

Each Pupil is supplied free of cost, with lithographed specifica- 
tion, bills of quantities (priced out), and set of working drawings. 

Number limited to forty. Early application is requested. 


R. BUSBRIDGE’S DRAWING Classes 


will RE-OPEN the Second Week in OCTOBER for ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWING, BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, Practical 
CARPENTRY, Machine Drawing, and Geometry. Fees, 133. 6d. for 
whole course of seven months. A large number of valuable Prizes 
are offered. 

Distribution of Prizes in the Guildhall by LORD CARLINGFORD. 
The Lord Mayor will preside, supported by the Sheriffs, Sir T. 
BRASSEY, M.P. and others. Prospectuses free from 

Mr. BUSBRIDGE, Grasmere, Herbert-road, Plumstead. 


JUILDING CONSTRUCTION and PLAN 


DRAWING. 

Mr. J. R. SMITH, of H.M. Office of Works (Technical Branch), 
Science Medallist in First Class Honours, has been appointed 
Teacher of the above subjects at the following Government 
centres :-— 

St. Paul's School, Waverley-terrace, Harrow-road, near Royal Oak 

Railway Station, Mondays, 7 to 9 p.m. 
Central Schools, 63, High-street, Marylebone, Tuesdays, 7°30 to 
9°30 p.m. 
Price's Candle Factory, near Clapham Junction, Thursdays, 
to 9 p.m. 

Fee, 5a. for the Session, commencing September 29th. 

For further particulars, apply to Mr. J. R. SMITH, 22, Salcott- 
road, near Battersea-rise. 
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J{AMPDEN RESIDENTIAL CLUB. 
President.—VISCOUNT HAMPDEN. 

All the advantages of a howe and club. Subscription, One Guinea 
a year, or 6s. per quarter. 

Bedroom, 7s. per week, including use of all common rooms. 

For gaa apply to Secretary, 156, Ossulston-street, Euston- 
road, N.W. 


ODELS of BUILDINGS and ESTATES. 
MODELS of Civil Engineering Works. 
MODELS in Block or in Section, 
Made for Effect or Dlustration. 
F. H. McLauchlan, 19, Dalyell-rd. Stockwell,S.W. 
ESIGNS and PERSPECTIVES in Ink or 
‘Colour PREPARED by a well-known Designer and Draughts- 


man. Special competition terms. Competitors advised by post.— 
MURIS, 42, Theobald's-road, W.C. 


RON ROOFS, BRIDGES, &c.—Designs 


Furnished, or Worked out in Detail, from Architects’ 


Sketches by 
J. H. CUNNINGHAM, {437M It CE ok 


No. 2, Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, 8.W. 
NOLWELL & HAZLE, 


PILE DRIVERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
No. 2. Plough-road, Rotherhithe, S8.E. 
{REMOVED FROM 4 and 5, THREE CROWN SQUARE, E.C.) 
City Office: 13, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


O SURVEYORS, CONTRACTORS, and 


OTHERS.—For SALE, a 15-inch LEVEL, with 3-inch silvered 
box compass and transverse Jevel attached. Makers, Troughton & 
Simms, London. Legs and box complete. Also 14-feet (Sliding) 
LEVELLING STAFF, 66 feet, Gunter’s chain. new, 
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Shakespere 





F QUANTITIES, &., 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED By 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN, 


ARiDAT. 


Printing Works, Birmingham. 





ISCHARGED ROYAL ENGINEERS.— 


Only recruits knowing a trade (Carpenters, Smiths, Masons, 
&c.) are enlisted in this corps. While serving, in addition to 
military duties, they practise these trades or learn others, such as 
Surveying, Telegraphy, Drawing, Photography, while many 
Non-commissioned Officers are employed as Foremen of Works on 
barracks and fortifications. EMPLOYERS WANTING a MAN of 
established character to fill any particular vacancy to apply to 
Capt. E. BLUNT, Adjutant, R.E. Brompton Barracks, Chatham. 


UANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS 


(guaranteed), Disputed Accounts adjusted, by an experienced 
Surveyor. Remuneration by small commission, a fixed sum, or 
by time at Architect’s own office if desired. Town or country.— 
SURVEYOR, 217, Brooke-road, Clapton, London, E. 


HE LIGHT-REFLECTING VENTI- 


LATOR.—A sine qué non for the Building trade. The im- 
portance of a perfect system (for all purposes) of ventilation being 
better understood at the present day, capitalists and gentlemen of 
the Building trade are respectfully invited carefully to consider the 
invention ofthe undersigned, of whom full particulars may be ob- 

with a view of forming a Limited (or Co-operative} Company. 

H. GRUENBAUM, Inventor and Patentee. 
No. 10, Upper William-street, 
Angel-lane, Stratford, Essex. 


ARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman, with 


small capital, desires a WORKING PARTNERSHIP ina 
well - established Architect and Surveyor’s practice in London. 
Well up in general practice, and particularly in quantities.—Address, 
Box 259, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Quantity Surveyor 


wishes to meet with a SURVEYOR or ARCHITECT as 
PARTNER. One with a good connexion amongst Architects or 
Builders would find this a good opportunity. No premium.— 
Box 109, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


O COUNTRY ARCHITECTS. — 

LONDON OFFICES.—An Architect and Surveyor, experi- 
enced Designer, and practical Draughtsman, with Offices centrally 
situated near Charing Cross, offers the USE of OFFICES, with pro- 
fessional ASSISTANCE, and to represent any Architect desirous of 
extending his Town connexion.—For terms, &c. address ARCHI- 
TECT, Box 101, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ARISH of CHELSEA. 


SURVEYOR WANTED. 

The Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea are in want of a SURVEYOR 
to undertake the management of the whole of the Works to the 
Roads, Footways, Sewers, &c. throughout the Parish ; to superintend 
all works directed by the Vestry ; to execute the duties attached te 
the office of Lighting Superintendent, and to carry out all the duties 
as set forth in the standing orders and duties of officers adopted by 
the Vestry ; a printed copy whereof will be furnished to each Can- 
didate on application to me at this Office. 

It must, however, be understood that the duties may be added 
to, or altered by Parliament, or the Vestry, from time to time. 

The Surveyor will be required to reside within the Parish, and to 
devote the whole of his time to the service of the Vestry. 

The salary to be paid for the performance of the duties wil! be 4001. 
per annum, which sum is inclusive of all expenses of travelling 
within the Parish and all other incidental expenses. 

— Vestry will provide and pay an Office*Assistant and a Junior 

erk. 

The appointment will be during the pleasure of the Vestry. 

Candidates must not be over 40 years of age, and must state when 
they would be able to enter upon the duties. 

Applications stating age, and accompanied by not more than three 
original testimonials of recent date, must bs sent to me, the under- 
signed, before NOON on TUESDAY, the 14th day of OCTOBER next, 
marked on the outside of the envelope enclosing the same “ Applica- 
tion for Appointment as Surveyor.” 

Candidates whose attendance may be desired will receive a notice 
by post or otherwise as to when they should attend. 

The expenses of application must be borne by the applicants. 

By order, J. EISDELL SALWAY, 


Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry-ball, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
25th of September, 1884. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
WANTED, thoroughly qualified (none other need apply). State 
qualifications and terms, and send specimen drawings (pencil 
preferred) to FRANK W. RICH, Architect, 5, Eldon-square, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


») UN IOR ASSISTANT or Articled Pupil 


WANTED by an Architect and Surveyor.—Address, C. J. B. 
No. 4, Union-court, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


OUTH WANTED as CLERK in 


Plumber and Decorator's Office. G.od penman. Used to 
jobbing accounts. 
Also APPRENTICE (outdoor) WANTED to the Plumbing and 
































ll 
oo. Cost 16%.—Address, SURVEYOR, Box 237, Office of “The 
uilder.” 





Decorating Business.—Apply between nine and ten a.m. A. B, C. 


SSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED 


for the DOVER SCHOOL of ART.—Applications to be made 
before the lst OCTOBER, addressed to the Head Master. 


RIME COST CLERK WANTED 


; (thoroughly experienced) in a large Builder and Contractor's 
Office in London.— Address, stating age, salary required, and 
references, Box 260, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ESIDENT ENGINEER on SEWERAGE 
WORKS 


WANTED, a Gentleman to act in the above capacity. 

Apply, by letter only, stating fully age, qualifications, salary re- 
quired, &c. to SMITH & AUSTIN, Civil Engineers, 7, Westminster- 
chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 

; No testimonials should be sent, as no papers can be re- 
urned., 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must 


; be well up in prime cost and general routine of office. Hours, 
Six to Six. Near London.—State age, salary required, and references, 
to A. B. Box 265, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


(as ES LOCAL BOARD, Worcester. 
WANTED, a theroughly competent CLERK of WORAS, to 
superintend the construction of Pipe Sewers, Formation of irrigation 
Area, Filter Beds, &c. Those only who have bad experience in 
similar work need apply. Application to be made in writing, 
stating salary required, and enclosing testimonials, to the under- 























signed. A. HILL PARKER, Surveyor to the Board, 
September 25th, 1884. 5, Foregate-street, Worcester. 
ARNHAM RURAL SANITARY 
AUTHORITY. 


WANTED, an INSPECTOR of WORKS at York Town, Frimley, 
who has been accustomed to superintend House Drainage, aud 
connexions with Public Sewers. Salary, 1. 15s. per week. 

Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to me before the 20th 


OBER, 1 
_— ne WM. WHITELEY, Clerk. 
Farnham, 23rd September, I884. 


“ASONS.—WANTED, experienced 

MASON’'S DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to setting out first- 

class work. Age, 30 to 40. Permanent engagement to intelligent 
and reliable man.—Apply, WILCOCK & CO. Burmantofts, Leeds. 


| leg pe or DRAUGHTSMAN Wanted. 
Careful experienced man (25 to 30) to set out work and make 
details. Must be well up in mouldings and general construction.— 
Address, with references, Box 264, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


ba Py 
HOP FOREMAN of JOINERS— 
WANTED, a thoroughly experienced, trustworthy Man. One 
used to machinery, and good manager of men.—Apply, by letter 
only, 203, Great Dover-street, Borough. 


TOREKEEPER and YARD FOREMAN 


WANTED. Must have been used to the management of 
horses.—Apply, Box 262, Office of ‘* The Builder. 


W ORKING FOREMAN of Bs 

LAYERS WANTED.—Apply to Messrs. W , HA! , 

& CO Rural-grove, Clapham-road, on SATURDAY at TWO o'clock. 

T 

RICKMAKER’S FOREMAN —A 

thoroughly trustworthy and practical Man BeeUt a 

capable of setting out and working a brickfield. Must be an cpa 

rienced maker and burner.—Apply by ietter, stating we — 
wages required, to COWLEY, care of J. W. Vickers, 5, ic 

lane, E.C. 


IMBER TRADE.—A respectable and com: 
petent Man, with good character, WANTED - a - 
FOREMAN —Full particulars, age, salary, &c. to A. B. C. Dre ’ 
Stationer, High-street, Borough, 8.E. ERS 
ee A WATT ; 
TAINED-GLASS MANUFACTL RER ve 
WANTED, a practical CUTTER, and to take the Mamet 

of the Shop.—Address by letter, stating age and salary expec ’ 

previous engagement, t» Box 263, Office of ** The Builder. 


LASTERERS.—WANTED, two or tare 


—Apply perso 
ood Ha» sforthe country. 8d. per hour. API 
to J. w. DODDRIDGE, Ware-road, Hertford, Herts. 


BLE ASSISTANCE, Sketch | 
ings, Details, Specifications, ~ 

tives Pi oP owigy or colour.—Box 220, Office 0 

Builder.” siege 

SG —Prac- 


~ 7D 
RCHITECTS and BUILDERS.—ime 
A tical ASSISTANCE in Working Drawings, 9 ‘of “The 
Estimates on reasonable terms.—Box No. 103, Offic 
Builder.” 
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Perspec- 
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No, 56, Blackfriars-road, S.E. 





